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VOLUNTARY, RELIGIOUS, AND UNSECTARIAN 
EDUCATION. 


A CONFERENCE of the FRIENDS of 
VOLUNTARY, RELIGIOUS, and UNSECTARIAN 
EDUCATION, n by Government grants or local 
taxation, will be held in the BAPTIST CHAPEL, Grosvenor. 
street, CHORLTON- UPON-MEDLOCK (which has been kindly 
lent for the oceasion) on MONOAY EVENING, February 2, 
at SIX o’Clock prompt, and by adjournment to a Morning 
Bitting, at the FREE-TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER, on 
TUESDAY, February 3, at TEN o’Clock, under the auspices 
of the Voluntary School Associaticn, 
„ An AGGREGATE PUBLIC MEETING of the above Asso- 
ciation, and of the Coneregational Board of Education, will be 
held on TUESDAY EVENING, February 3, in the FREE- 
TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER, at Half-past SIX o’Clock, 


when a powerful Deputation will attend. 


THE MAYNOOTH GRANT. 
WHE Islington and Holloway Committee of the 
Anti-state-church Association beg to announce, that 
A PUBLIC MEETING, 


to consider the course which should be adopted by the oppo- 
nents of State-interference with Religion, with reference to the 
n for the disendowment of Maynooth College, will be 


BAKER’S ROOMS, UPPER-STREET, ISLINGTON, 
On Friday evening, the 6th of Febryary. 
The Chair to be taken at Seven o’Clock. 
JOHN TEMPLETON, 
HERBERT s. SKEATS, Ion. Secs. 


——— 


SALEM CHAPEL, MEARD's COURT, DEAN-STREET, 
SOHO. 

HE CHURCH, FRIENDS, and CONGRE- 

GATION of the above Chapel are respectfully informed 

that Mr. JOHN BLOOMFIELD, of Cheltenham, will commence 


hés Ministerial labours, as successor of the late Mr. John 
Stevens, on LORD’S DAY NEXT, February 1, 1852. g 


THE HYDRO PATHIC INSTITUTION near 


LEICESTER. Heated with Hot-water Apparatus, for 
Winter Patients. Rownanp East, M. D., Author of “ Prin. 
ciples and Practice of the Water-Cure,” and Functional 
Disorders of Women.” Allan, Paternoster- row. Ministers 
ebarged £2 2s. per week. 


WHE REV. G. R. MIALL, of Ullesthorpe 


Leicestershire, is desirous of receiving into his family 
twe or three ad: pupils to educate with his son. Strict 
attention is paid to mord und religious. as well as mental train- 
ing. Terme, 40 guineas per annum. References can be given 
if required. UHesthorpe is a healthy rural village, 13 miles 
from Leicester, and is a station on the Midland Railway. 


INDUSTRIAL FEMALE HOME, 
VINE COTTAGE, HIGH-STREET, HOMERTON., 
LAUNDRESS WANTED. Personal 


Application to be made to Mrs. Morgan, Matron, or to 
Mrs. Woodyard, Treasurer, 6, Brooksby’s Walk, Homerton. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
VACANCY occurs in an _ old-established 


BOORKSELLING, STATIONERY, and PRINTING: 


Business, in a commercial sea-port town in the South of Eng- 
land, for a well-educated YOUTH as an APPRENTICE. He 
would be received into the family of the resident Partner, and 


would have the opportunity of acquiring proficiency in each of 
the above branches of Trade. 


App'y for terms, to Messrs. Forbes and Marshall (late 


Fletcher), Booksellers and Stationers to Her Majesty, South. 
ampton. 


— — 


TO GROCERS AND TEA DEALERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man of Business 


habits, who bas a good knowledge of the Trade, a 
Situation as Assistant. Satisfactory references will be given if 
required, 


Apply by letter, stating particulars, to E. F. T., S. Baines, 
Leicester. | 


— ) 


O PARENTS.—W. BERDOE confidently 
invites attention to his very reduced scale of charge tor 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, viz., a first class SUIT 
of Extra Superfine Cloth, at the rate of clevenpence per inch, 
ACCORDING TO HEIGHT, or for a Boy EIGIIT YEARS OLD, 


_ Two Guineas, 22. extra for each additional year; 2nd quality, 


from 5s, to 10s, the Suit less. A large Stock of Superior OVER. 
COATS, for Boye of all ages, at from 254. to 35¢. Fancy 
braided Dresses, &c., in the first style. In EVERY respec:, 


the above are such articles as will insure per ect and permanent 
satisfaction. | 


W. BERDOE, TAILOR, &c., 96, NEW BOND-STREET, and 
60, CORNHILL (only). 


ꝓ — —u—— 


COALS 233.— BEST SUNDERLAND. 


S. DIXON and SON, Providence Wharf 

„ Belvidere-road, Lambeth (Established 1830), having 
ships of their own constructed to lower their masts and come 
22 the Bridges, alongside their Wharf, they are enabled 
to deliver the best Stewari’s and Hetton’s Wall’s-End direct 
from the ships, They are the cleanes: and most durable House 
Is that come to London, and are a much better size than 
those delivered out of the ships into barges in the Pool: they 
also save the great expense of ships delivery, literdge, meterage, 
— She poest —＋ of * . Ar ſavour them with 
orders may depend on being supplied with lively. burnin 
Yorkshire Coals for kitchens, came os tho 4 ; 
by the Great Northern Railway, 178. 6d. 


se brought to London | 


The Church’s Mission to the Masses. 


THE MONTHLY 


FOR FESRUARY, 61 Pages, price SIXPENCE, 
| Contains: 

I. The Church's Mission to the Masses. II. Bretschneider. 
III. Mirsculous Attestation, IV. Words for the Wise, (D. uv.) 
V. A Chapter on the. ludians of Driti-h Guiana. VI. Recent Pro- 
gre:s of Romani-m in Great Brit: in. VII. Laud and Priestis™, 
VIII. “Strive to Euter In.“ — K Tale for the Young. IX. 
Monthly Retrospect. Portry —THINGS OLD AND NEW. 
NOTICES OF BuOKs, INTELLIGENCE, 


The Monthly Christian Spectator. 


„We have nothing of ite kind that can equal it in the wealth 
and appropriateness of its original articles—which are rich in 
thought and diction, and well suited to the times in whica we 
live.“ Hastings and St, Leonard's News. 

London: Arthur Hall, Virtne, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
Edinburgh: A. aud C. Black. Glasgow: J. Rattray. 


TIE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXIX., for FELRUARY, price 6:., will contain :— 

I. Sir James Stephen on French History. II. Methodism— 

its Peculiarities and Prospects, III. Recent Books on Travel. 

IV. Schleiden's Lectures on Plants. V. Newspapers—the 

Stamp Question. VI. European Turkey in 1850. VII. Roman- 

iem in its Social Influence. VIII. Afghanistan and the Punjab. 


IX. Carlyle’s Lite cf Sterling. X. Vhe Doctrine of Non- 


| intervention, XI. Our Epilogue on Affairs aud Books, British 


and Foreign. 


London : Jackson and Walford, IS, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
and S.mpkin, Abirshall, and Co., Siationers’-hall-court. 


LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 
On the 16th of February, price 18., or in cloth ls. 6 J., 


THE LIFE of CONSTANTINE the GREAT, 
By the Rev. Joseri FLETCHER, 
The following will appear in succession :— 


HE LIFE of ROGER WILLIAMS. By 


Romeo Exton, D. D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TIME TREASURE-SEEKER’S DAUGHTER; 
a Tale of Persecution. By Miss Lawrence, Author of 
The Queens of England,” Koe. &c. Cloth, 28. 6d. 


HE FREE- CHURCH of ANCIENT 


CHRISTENDOM, and its SUBJUGATION by CON- 
STANTINE. By the Rev. Basin H. Coorkn. 


OETICAL SELECTIONS: a Companion to 


Classical Selections.“ 
Lately published, 
OT STEPS OF OUR FOREFATHERS: 


what they Suffered and what they Sought. Graphically 
describing localities, and portraying personages and events, 
most conspicuous in the struggles for religious liberty. By 
J. G. MialL. Thirty-six Eugravings. Cloth, 53.; extra gilt 
edges, 6s. 


MYHE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 
REIGNS OF THE TUDORS AND THE STUARTS. 
With Preliminary Notices of the Ecclesiastical History of our 


Country from the Earliest Time. 2 vols. 23. 6d. each, cloth, 
or in Four Parts at ls. each. 


OHN MILTON: A Biography. Especially 


Designed to exhibit the Ecclesiastical Principles of that 
Illustrious Man, By Cyrus B. EpMONDs, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


IHE TEST OF EXPERIENCE; or, the 
Voluntary Principle in tne United States. Ry J. II. 
Hinton, M.A. 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


Each volume is complete in itself, and may be had separa tely 


REPRINT SERIES. 


URIED TREASURES. Part I.—-THE LAW 


OF LIBERTY; a Letter concerning Toleration. Ly 
Jonx Locke, Witha Lile of the Author. 6d.; cloth, 104. 


ART I].—ON THE CIVIL POWER IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL CAUSES : and, On the Likeliest 
Means of Removing Hireliugs out of the Church. By Janus 


Mitton. With an Historical Sketch, and Notes. 64.; 
cloth, 10d. 


London: A Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 


— — — — — — wl — — — 


MISS KAVANAGH’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, in One Vol., post 8vo, with Portraits, price 123 
cloth elegant, ’ 


V OMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, exemplary 


for Acts of Piety and Charity. By Juli Kavanacil, 
Author of ‘‘ Woman in France,” &c. 


„The women portrayed have been selected from every period 
of the Christian era. The same range of female biography is 
taken by no other volume. The author has accomplished her 
task with intelligence and feeling, and wich general fairness and 
truth; she displays penetration and broad sympathy joined with 
purity and pious sentiment, intellectual refinement and large. 
heartednese; and she writes with elegance and ſelicity.“ — 
Nonconformist, 


— — 


A record of female excellence conceived in the best spirit 
and performed in the happiest manner.” - Hell's Messenger. 


An elegant volume of biographies judiciously selected and 
ably written.”—John Bull, 


„We commend Miss Kavanagh for the general ease, pro- 


priety, and care, with which she has executed her task. 
Atheneum. 


London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


GRATIS WITH THE “ DISPATCH.” 
VHE SECOND DISTRIBUTION of the 
ILLUSTRATED COLOURED CHART of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, will take place on Sunday, the lst ef February, 
on which day all persons who were disappointed in receiving a 
copy of this highly-intereating statistical document, may tecure 
it by giving orders to the Newsvenders in town and country, or 
by iorwarding them to the Dispatch Office, 139, Fleet street. 


THIS HIGHLY-FINISHED CHART 


shows by diagrams, in different colours and at one view, the 
number of persons who, daily, during a period of five mouths, 
visited. the Crystal Palace; the amount of money taken at the 
doors, and derived from various sources, and other yaluubie 
statistics, It is surmounted with an Engraved View of the 
Building, and has been prepared by Corporals A. GARDENER 
and J. Mack, of the ‘Royal Sappers and Miners, and copied, by 
permission of the Royal Commissioners, for the WEXKLXx 
DisPatcil, 


In consequence of the expected large demand for the Chart, 
over and above the enormous issue ou the 4th of January, it 14 


earnestly requested that all orders may be sent in at the earliest 
possible period, 


— — - — — 
— — — -- 


THE ECLECTIC REVIE 
For February, price ls, 6d., contains: — 

1. Railways to India. 

2. The Lives of the Saints. 

3. Military Memoir of Colonel Skinner. 

4.. Maurice on the Old Testament. 
5. Sir John Richardson’s Arctic Expedition, 
6. Disraeli’s Lord George Bentinck. 
7. Napoleon and War. 
8. IIumt,oldt's Cosmos. 
% The Projected Parliamentary R form, 
10. Review of the Month, 

&e. Xe, &c. 
London: Ward aud Co., Paternoater-row,. 


Fighth Thoueand- ONE GUINEA—New Edition. 


1% For those that can purchase but ONE commentary, certainly 
no one can cqual ii.“ — ev, J. Clowes. 


* 
In crown 4:0, 1,400 pages, with 7 Maps, Plates, and Portrait, 
THE 


Condensed Commentary, 


and FAMILY EXPOSITION of the HULY BIBLE. 
By the Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M. A. 


Containing the Text, the most approved Readings and Marginal 
References, 


With upwards of 30,000 Notes, 


Embodying the most valuable criticisms of Ainsworth, Patrick, 
Louth, Whitby, Poole, Henry, Gill, Scott, Clarke, Doddridge, 
Guyse, Macknight, Campbell, &c. &c., and other Criticisms 
gleaned from Leigh, Parkhurst, Horne, Hloomfield, Towns- 
end, Calmet, Harmer, 8. Burder, and other bibiical labourers, 
the whole forming a portable volume of great elegance and 
utility, with many original Notes aud Reflections for family 
use, vever before published. 


„%% Large paper editions, imperial 8vo and 4to, price 30s. each. 
The work muy also be had in various elegant und substantial 
bindings, 

A specimen of the work, with a list of recommendations, and 
the notices of the pudlie press, may be had, post free, upon up- 
plication to the publishers. 


Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


MRS. R. LEE’S POPULAR WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


NECDOTES of the HABITS and INSTINCT 
of ANIMALS, With Illustrations by H. Werk. Fecp. 
8vo ,68, clotb. 


“An interesting volume of well-authenticated anecdotes.” — 
Spectator. 
DVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or, the 
Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the 
Wilde. With Engravings. Feep. 8%, Ge. cloth. 


“The work cannot fail to obtain an extensive popularity.” — 
Art Journal. 


IME AFRICAN WANDERERS. 
Edition, with Engravings. Fcp. Svo, 6s, cloth. 


“Tn strongly recommending this aimirable work to the atten. 
tion of young readers, we feel that we are rendering à real rer- 
vice to the cause of African civilization.”—Lasrio’, 


Grant and Griffith, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Second 


— 


This day is published, in 8vo, price Ja., 
LETTER to RICHARD COBDEN, Esq., 
M. P., for the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the Impolicy 
and Tyranny of any system of State Education. By Benjamin 


Parsons, of Ebley, Author of“ Education the Natural Want 
und Birtaright of every Human Being,” &c. &c. 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


— — — — 


LOSS OF THE AMAZON.“ 


Just published, price Sixpence, in a neat Wrapper, 

Mass PURPOSES CROSSED BY GOD'S 
PROVIDENCES: A SERMON preached at Albion 
Chapel, Southampton, on Sunday Evening, January 18, 1852, on 
behalf of the Fund for relieving the Suff rers from the loss of 
the steam-ship “Amazon.” By the Rev, JosepH W. WYLD. 

Printcd by request, and Profits devoted to the Kelief Fund. 
Southampton: ForBEs and MARSHALL (late Fletcher), Book- 
sellers to Her Majesty, 143, High-street, London: HAMILTON, 


| 
li 
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Sarl and 


January 28,] 


Che Nonconformtst. 


11852. 


——— 


SARL'S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE 


near the Mansion-house 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. GOLD and SILVER WA 


Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House), 


LONDON. 
1 unrivalled p 1 6 
when first 00 
brilliant apy it Tar ot 


cent stock has jt een comy 
lily invited. It — N 8 
COVERS, EPERGNES and CANDELABRA with Beautiful 


Figu 
TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES, CAKE BASKETS, CANDLESTI 
SALVERS, TEA TRAYS, DECANTER STANDS, LIQUEUR FRAMES, TEA URNS an 
KETTLES, SOUP and SAUCE TUREENS, with every article requisite for the Dinner, Tea, 
or Breakfast Service. Pamphlets, containing drawings and prices of all the articles, gratis, 


d fot the present * 
POONS and FORKS, CORNER DISHES and COV 


taining . 


* . 


ublic Polen: | res or six holes; 2nd size .. 
ERS, DISH 


res and Classical Designs, 


and sent postage free to all parts of the kingdom. Any article may be had separately as a sample. had gratis.—Address, 


E 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


ARL and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 


Dials. 
Watches of the rr make, jéwelled in four holes, main- Th 5 7 15 
* % 4% %%% „%„%„%„% % %%%%%„„ „ „% %„%%„%„%%„„ „ „ „„ „ „6 10 ; 


st size 4 % 0% „%% % %%% % % %% % %%% (6% %%% „„ 


6 6 %% %,f64k·• „„ „„er 


Patent lever movements, detached escapements, jewelled in four 9 


invite attention to their new and very extensive STOCK of 
. The patterns are of the latest style, and the movements of 


the most highly finished description, Every make can be had. The following prices will con- 
vey an outline of the Stock, combining economy with quality 


Gold Cases Silver 
Cases. 


00 
i) 
coro 


3 10 
9 0 318 0 


6 „ „„ „%„% „%% „ „% „„ 8 10 


Di with the flat fashionable ‘style, with the most highly- | 
finvahed movements, jewelled in 10 extra holes, 3rd size...... 1414 0 518 0 


A written warranty for accurate 
months’ trial allowed. A very rp ve — splendid assortment of fine gold neck- chains; 
charged according to the weight of sovereigns. ‘ 

A pamphlet, — a list of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be 


ormance is given with every witch, and a twelve- 


SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, 


(NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


THE ENSUING SESSION OF PARLIAMENT AND THE REFORM QUESTION. 


All who are interested in the question of Parliamentary Reform should buy 


THE REFORMER’S ALMANACK 


AND POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK, 


For 1852. 
Upwards. of Ninety Pages for Sixpence. 
, CONTENTS. 


- sddition to the usual intelligence common to all Almanacks :—Information for County Court Suitors. The London Exhi- 
ns. A Recorp oF Events tn 1850-51. A List of the Chief Officers of State. Tue MEMBERS or THE HovsE oF ComMONS, 


the humber of their Constituen 
—Electoral Reform—Financial 


their political sentiments, and their votes on leading questions in 1851. TH Sxsstow oF 1851 
form—Ecclesiastical Reform—Colonial Reform—Free-trade—Miscellaneous—Petitions pre- 


sented, Abstract of the more important Acts or PARLIAMENT passed in 1851. Reſormere Electoral Table. IX outs OF THE 
Bisnors, The National Expenditure. Army and Ordnance Expenditure. The Newspaper Stamp. The Paper Duties. Progrose 


of the FameHo.ip Land Movemuat. The 


Population, Diminution of Pauperism. The Great Exhibition, Statistics of Crime. 


With a variety of interesting and important information on minor topics, compiled from recent Parliamentary Returns. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. . 


“Tt is, if 1 g Ope than its predecessors, and I hope 
its eircalation will commensurate with ite merits.“ — . 
Cobden, Ag., M. P. 


„ hope it may have a general circulation.”—Joseph Hume, 


“ha work is a useful hand-hook to those who travel toward 
reform.”—Colonel Thompson. M.P. 


“In it may be found a careful chronicle of the progress of 
various departments of reform du the 4 and a 
masse of statistical and other inform ch must render 
the publication of value to the reforming politician—whether 
in public or private life.”—Daily News. 

Doing in ite dry and statistical fashion good service in 
many causes.” — Atheneum. 

“The whole ferms a volume eminently worthy of being the 
text-book of reformers in Church and ¢ “gy Fn 
cordially recommend it. Eclectic Review. 

% The Reformers Almanack and Political Year-bdook contains 
a summary of the cession of 1851, and of the acts passed therein, 
with other matter dear to politicians.” — Eraminer. 

4% Well answers to its title.“ Patriot. 


„This excellently-arranged almanack deserves commendation 
s amount of political information which is 


for copiou 
appended te it. —Weekly News. 
The 8 Al which all our readers should pre- 


Reformer’ 

sent at least to themselves, if net to others. It contains 
of information | poe poe well arranged, and will be 
vy useful as an 6 the history of last year.” — Leader. 
4 A very valuable compilation, full of important details.“ 
Wesleyan’ Times. : 

“One of the most useful of the cheap almanacks, 12288 
out the results of legislation during the past session, and replete 


with information on political and social topics of interest to the 
reformer.”— Bristol Mercury. 


“Full of political information, with a record of the great 
events of last year.“ — Bucks Advertiser. 


„On the whole, a cheaper or more useful text-book than The 
Rejormer’s Aimanack it would be difficult to name.””—Edin- 
burgh News. 


Though this is called The Reformer’s Almanack, and has 
evidently been compiled for the express use ef those who desire 
to reform abuses in Church and State, to economize the 
resources of the kin and to make as much progress in 
every useful work as is consistent with safety; yet it is calcu- 
I to be extremely serviceable to all classes of politicians. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the care and labour that have 
been bestowed in arranging the vast mass of information which 
it 722 80 as to os — 1 easy of reference, 
an bring matters ave important practical bearings 
side by side with each other. Liverpool Times. . 

“This almanack will be found to be of great value to the 


tician and to all who take an interest i — 
— t in public affairs. 


“This cheap annual is really stuffed so full of information, 
that we have not space to particularize its contents. Debtors 
we should say, will not assist in circulating it; for here we have 
full instructions how to recover our debts ; and after you have 

t possession of the money, you may consult page 10, and learn 

w to bequeath it in your will. Do you want to know the 
names of your representativesin Parliament—how they behaved 
themselves in 1851—the number of electors in every town and 
county—the details of the Census (1841 and 1851)—extent of 
. of 24 * weight of tazation — 

back —in short, do you want to know everythin 
Then buy The Reformer’s Aimasack.”—Gaterhoad —— 


London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. 


— 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE, THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTORY, Cxoconarz Mitzs, Istewonts ; WHOLESALE DEPOT, 35, Puppina-tang, 


Eastcuzar ; WEST-END BRANCH, 221, RecEent-sTREert. 


Fir oe CHOCOLATE.— Of all the vegetable productions which enter into the human dietary, 


ed by the Paris Chocolate 
* 3 pote, which 


1 Bonbona, in 
nists, and all 
assist its passage, as sandwiches do. Statuettes, 


led ith « 
Td ak Ge tte tee 
qualities, richness and delicacy of flavour, stands unri- 
“COUNCIL” and “PRIZE” MEDALS, unanimously awarded for the Chocolate Machin 
2 Bonbons, and French Syrupe, used and ee by thie company. rr 
r ²˙ 


Cocoa is the best; the best of 


been unan by 
requires no 2 also N plain I. a 
— 4 Ir oured 7 every taste, up fancy 


er 
3 1 
beverage, — for cheapness and purity, 


called. exhilarating and 


the best exhibited at the Crystal Palace. 
Chocolate— 


g ash, aoe teeubeitie 4 felt II 


ions from the choicest fruits, 
fruit syrups are anti-alcoholic, and when 
refreshing 


of Chocolate, and that man 


Penny Sticks, M 7 


Breakfast 
to 68. per pound; Penny Sticks and Railway Pastilles ; French Syrups, in Bottles, at 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. each. 


PREPARED CHOCOLATES REQUIRING NO BOILING, 


1 eter. fe Quarter-pound packets, 3d. each; Exhibition Quality 
2 Packets, 64. each; Exhibition Quality,” in Pots, vag pe 
ex of the Exurerrzox CHocoLa „ere 

exceeded 0 or Corrrx, 


four months it has 


1 is 
ch tested at the 
rr. — said, the Sng ned EXHIBITION, where 


& profit of more than £1,000, 


SYRUPS, in Bottles at 2s. 6d. and 18. Gd. each :— 


Tablets, with Vanille, from 3s. 


*in Crystallized Cakes, IId. each; Exhibition 


MISS CORNER’S 13 HISTORIES ARE WELL 


2 to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, 


pleasantly written, and agreeable Contrasts to those dry 
epitomes with which children are so often teazed. The whole 
making a complete history of Europe, carefully compiled from 
accepted Modern English and Foreign Authorities. 


ORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND and 
WALES, with Five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 
3s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 4s. 


9 HISTORY of IRELAND, with 


Three Plates and a Map, 28. 6d.; or with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


ORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, with 


Three Plater, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; or 
with the Questions attached, 36. bound in cloth. 


ORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, with 


Three Historical Piates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


ISS CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORY 


of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign; 
Authorities ; such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, &c., 
Ke. With Map and Chronological Table, 3s. bound. 


ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 

accepted English and Foreign Authorities. With Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map of the 
Roman Empire; 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 


ORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL, with Three Plates and a Map, 2:. 6d. 
bound ; or with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Accurate Histories, with Maps and Plates, well bound. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, 
2s. 6d. 


GERMANY, and the GERMAN EMPIRE, 
3s. 6d. 


TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 


POLAND and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 
26. 6d. 


ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 2s. 6d. 


((OLOURED NURSERY PICTURE SUNDAY 


BOOK. With above 100 coloured illustrations. Edited 
by Miss Conner, Author of the Historical Library, &., &c. 


UNSHINE and SHOWERS; or, Stories for 
the Children of England. By the Author of Spring 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE BED OF PROCRUSTES. 


A LITTLE brochure, the title of which we have 
given in full in a foot-note,* and to which is ap- 
pended the nom de guerre of “ Laicus,” has chanced 
to attract our attention, and has suggested to our 
minds some views of the depraving influence of 
Church Establishments upon its own clergy, which 
we may as well submit to our readers whilst the 
opportunity is fresh. The pamphlet is written in 
a courteous spirit, and succeeds, we think, in 
proving, in opposition to the Rev. J. D. Hastings, 
and the Bishop of Exeter, and Dr. M‘Neile, whom 
that clergyman quotes, that the doctrine of absolu- 
tion in the Roman and Anglican churches is 
identical. It is not our pu to meddle with 
this controversy. The only feature of it which we 
intend to notice, is one which is not by any means 
peculiar to the discussion under review, but which 
more or less distinguishes the writings of Church- 
men of all parties, when the tenets of the Estab- 
lishment are proved to be unscriptural and irra- 
tional —we mean, the practice unscrupulously 
resorted to of putting a forced meaning upon the 
plainest language, and of defending the doctrines 
of the saint by arts which belong, of right, to the 
Jesuit. | 

The liturgical compilation of the Church of 
England is known to have resulted from a com- 
promise of jarring theological and ecclesiastical 
opinions, and between its Articles of Faith and its 
offices of devotion, there are discrepances too pal- 
pable for concealment or denial. New wine was 


put into old bottles—the threadbare t was 
patched with new cloth. The relics of Popery were 


tagged on to Evangelical dogmas, and no sophistry 
can make them harmonize. To the whole, how- 
ever, with all its contradictions, every clergyman 
of the Establishment is bound to declare his assent 


and consent ez animo—solemnly to profess his 
belief in all and every os SS eee 
grammatical sense. majority, perhaps, 
subseription is by little or uo inquiry, fs 
accompanied by no concern, is followed no 


Church operates most iciously, and 
exacts from them ample retribution for he levies 
with which they surrendered in their earlier days 
the independence and truthfulness of their con- 

sciences. 
To us, it is one of the most mournful results of 
that it necessarily per- 


more worthy to be 
good, or more likely to be chuckled 
over by the bad, than the writhings of a sensitive 


conscience in its attempts to reconcile itself to a 


65 position of enthralment. The evil is incalculable 


—the suffering immense—the consequences most 


disastrous. Let us look at it a little more closely, 


and stimulate ourselves to fresh and more earnest 
efforts to put an end to a system which produces 
such results. 

If anywhere mind should be free to inquire, to 
judge, to profess, surely it is in the department of 
religion—if — men, more than others, should be 
kept disentangled from foregone conclusions, and 
should cultivate a disposition to look truth directly, 
confidingly, lovingly, in the face, and accept her 
for her own sake, surely they should whose sacred 
Office it is to guide the erring, instruct the igno- 
rant, and stimulate the slothful, in matters pertain- 
ing especially to the soul and God. To any indi- 
vidual consecrated to this work, and feeling any 
adequate sense of his responsibility, a position 
which endangers spiritual simplicity and straight- 
forwardness must bring with it no small amount 
of shame and suffering. Perhaps, the world will 
never know the extent to which mental martyrdom 
has been endured, on the Procrustean bed of our 
State Church. On the one hand the clergyman 
sees Office, status, subsistence, influence, and what 
sometimes he values more than all, a sphere and 
opportunities for spiritual usefulness. On the 
other he detects in the ritual or doctrines 
of his Church, things which, taken in their 
obvious meaning, he cannot reconcile with each 
other, cannot lieve for himself. What is 
he to do? The alternative is freedom of con- 
science, or “loss of all things” dear to him. What 
do most men when thus severely tried? They 
attempt to escape by practising a delusion on 
themselves. They begin to cast about them for a 
non-natural sense of words which they have ac- 
— “literally and grammatically.” They take 
refuge in subterfuges—they familiarize their hearts 
with equivocations—they palter with their moral 
sense—they create around them a fictitious and 
conventional atmosphere of spiritual sentiment— 
they gradually lose their love for truth and truth- 
fulness, and supply its place with zeal for the 
Church. And, spite of all effort, they get lower 
from day to day, in respect for themselves—are 
humbled—become despondent—satisfy themselves 
with lower aims—and live, speak, and act, as 
partizan Churchmen, instead of Christians. Alas! 
the pity of it! How many honest hearts are thus 
depraved, how many sincere souls are thus de- 
spoiled of their sincerity, how many estimable 

are thus warped and twisted into com- 
pam deformity, it is impossible to estimate— 
ut observation may take in quite enough to prove 


to us, that in putting an end to this terrible 


system, we shall liberate from degrading bondage | 


a vast multitude of souls. 

This, however, is not all. The evil terminates 
not with those who in the first instance are the 
most melancholy victims of it. It operates out- 
wardly. It ines confidence in the sincerity 
of religious profession, and it gives a sort of sacred 
sanction to sophistry, equivocation, and Jesuitism. 

The Church, aod along with the Church the 
Christian ministry, is losing its hold upon the 


conscience, its in the res of the British 
community. may be other causes for this 


besides the one we are now adverting to—but, as- 
saredly, that is not the least potent. A reputation 
for untruthfulnees of spirit—how could it fail to 


grow out of a manifest, and very common, tam- 


pering with the integrity of conscience? The 
world keenly observes men of high spiritual pre- 
ee Seah Os Se She suey Heme Be Sm 
is a general departure from honest outs nness, 
a constant tendency to gloss, to explain, to etzay 
from the highways of truth, and to make circuits 
by back lanes to untenable positions, what effect 
ought men of intelli to anticipate — 
cisely that which has unhappily been produced ? 
But whilst society blames, society also imitates. 
To the sad influence of our State Church in the 
direction just pointed out, we attribute very much 
of the aceom ing, ti i 


to the 


leayens our statesmen. 


— — 


It spoils our politicians. It debases our public 
press. It pervades our literature. All evince, 
more or less, the signs of acting under the pressure 
of a superincumbent sham, the power of which, 
even when most hated, must be humbly acknow- 
ledged. Men of all classes think it necessary to 
pretend to believe what they do not believe, and 
are hardly conscious—so common is the sin—that 
they neg submit to a self-inflicted humiliation. 
All know that all are walking in a lie—but none 
dares admit the charge, because it is not the guilt, 
but the confession of it, that society resents. 
Hence, the strange difference between the public 
pretences, and the private and fire-side avowals, of 
many, if not most, of our prominent men. Hence, 
the immense extent of concealed infidelity, espe- 
cially amongst our cultivated classes ! 


Now, we do not pretend that the separation of 
the Church from the State would wholly cure the 
evil, But it would dry up one prolific and con- 
tinuous source of it. And this, were all other 
motives wanting, would be sufficient to engage us 
in the energetic prosecution of so desirable an 
enterprise. Let those who think with us in this 
matter, question themselves whether they are in 
any way responsible for the longer maintenance of 
this state of things—and let it be borne in mind 
that the bed of Procrustes will not be got rid of 
by vain wishes, but by brave self-sacrificing, and 
heroic deeds ! 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOLASTIC INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
SONS OF MINISTERS. 

Our readers will probably recollect an announce- 
ment in our columns, about a year since, of the 
formation of this institution, for the education of 
the sons of ministers of limited incomes, irrespec- 
tive of sectarian distinetion, and commending its 
claims to the benevolence of the public. We have 
now before us the report of the first annual meeting 
of the society, held in the Town Hall, Birmingham, 
on the 9th of December last. From this report it 
appears, that the institution commenced operations 
on the 9th of January, 1851, with ten pupils, who 
were temporarily placed under the care of the Rev. 
T. H. Morgan. The numerous applications received 
for admission to the school, and the amount of pecu- 
niary support given to its object, enabled the com- 
mittee to extend their plans. During the Midsummer 
vacation, a very suitable and beautiful residence 
was obtained, at Shireland Hall, in the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham ; and, since that period, twenty 
pupils have been receiving instruction under the 
able and valuable superintendence of Mr. Morgan. 
Prior to the annual meeting, the pupils were care- 


fully examined by the Key. Dr. Cox, of Hackney, 


and the Rev. T. R. Barker, President and Classical 
Tutor of Spring-hill College—both of whom bear 
unqualified testimony to their prdgress in knowledge, 
and to the efficient services, of Mr. Morgan in the 
management of the institution. In his report Dr. 
Cox says:—* Heretofore I recémmended the object 
of such an institution; and now, from personal in- 
quiry and observation, I can honestly give an un- 
qualified testimony in favour of the efficient manner 
in which it is conducted. The evident happiness of 
the pupils, whom I have seen repeatedly, indicates 
alike their conscious progress and their domestic 
comfort.” Mr. Barker bears the same testimony : — 
J cannot but feel happy in thinking that so many 
of our brethren’s children were thus having a price 
put into their hands, which, if they will lay it out 
well and honest!y, must obtain for them elevation, 
comfort, and happiness.” It further appears from 
the report, that “ the friends of the boys now in the 
school are connected with six different evangelical 
denominations a practical proof of the catholicity 
of its basis. ) 


The judicious management which has thus far 
marked: the progress of thie infant inaticution, and 
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the advantages of an educational and religious cha- 
racter which it holds out to the children of ministers 
of limited means, deserve increased support, and 
justify the hope of the committee, that its object 
may be extensively appreciated during the present 
year, so that its large inetease and permanent cha- 
racter may be secured.“ 


- 


THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON THE 
BISHOP OF EXETER. 


The current number (cxor11.) of this famous eri - 
tical journal heads its second article with an 
ominous list of 3 and law reports bearing 
the name of Bishop Phillpotts. On such a theme, 
and from such a quarter, something slashing might 
be expected—and the expectation is not disappointed. 
The announcement of a reply, by Lord Henry, fur- 
ther stimulates anticipation ; and that we may be 
in readiness, next week, for the reverend pam- 
oe we hasten to copy, in little, the portrait 
imned by the Edinburgh artist :— 


If any one had prophesied (the writer commences) 
that we should live to see a Bishop of Exeter solemnly 
and deliberately excommunicate an Archbishop of Can- 
pay! we should certainly have thought the prophet 
a candidate for Bedlam ; we should have supposed him 
some student who had pored over monastic chronicles 
and papal bulls, till hie brain had turned; whose 
diseased imagination had brooded on the past till it con- 
founded the times and characters of Archbishop Howley 
and Archbishop Becket. Yet this, amongst other 
restorations of Medisevalism, we have lived to see, in 
this culminating year of the nineteenth century, not a 
madman’s dream, but a living fact; as real and palpable 
as the submarine telegraph, the Britannia Bridge, or 
the Crystal Palace. 1 same month which beheld the 
opening of the Great Exhibition, saw, also, the triennial 
visitation of Bishop Phillpotts, and witnessed the asto- 
nishment of hie assembled clergy, when he delivered to 
them, ez cathedr4é, the awful tidings that he had“ RR- 
NOUNCED COMMUNION” with his metropolitan. Nor 
did the violence of denunciation and the insolence of 
vituperation indulged in by the excommunicating prelate 
fall short of the precedents which he appears to have 
copied. The printed charge which he delivered to his 
clergy is one continued anathema, launched not only 
5 st the archbishop, but against several other 

shops, and sundry obnoxious individuals, from the 
— age of the Jud Committee of her Majesty's 

rivy Council down to the editor of the Record news, 


The enormity of this offence ie magnified by a 
—— of the oath of reverence and obedience to 
Metropolitan taken by the Bishop at Confirma- 
tion; and by comparison with the summary treat- 
ment it would incur in the analogous professions of 
the army and the law. It is questioned whether 
forbearance be not carried too far, when it leads the 
archbishop to take no steps against a rebellious 
suffragan, whose conduct is doing such infinite mis- 
chief to the Church, and whose ecclesiastical offence 
would (if he were proceeded against) be punished 
by suspension from all spiritual functions, and 
haps also by deprivation of the temporalities of 
see und the Evangelical clergy of the diocese 
are counselled to avenge the Metropolitan and liberate 
themselves: 

It does not follow, however, because no formal pro- 
ceedings have been instituted * Bishop Phillpotts, 
that he stands in the same legal position which he occu- 
pied before the commission of his offence. On the con- 

- trary, if a clergyman of the diocese of Exeter were to 
refuse compliance with any monition from the bishop, 
and were to plead in his defence (when proceeded against 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts) that the — had ex com- 
municated the archbishop, there is great reason to believe 
that this would be held a sufficient justification ; for as 
the jurisdiction of the bishop is derived from the arch- 
bishop, and conferred only after an oath of obedience to 
the archbishop, it seems evident that when obedience 
is renounced the jurisdiction ceases. Any clergyman 
who would bring this question to issue would be con- 
sing an important service on the Church of England, 

er might be the decision; for, if it were against 


him, it would show so glaringly the defect of the law (in 
ing the 71 


BSE 


with 

and to the \Church 

. For, at any rate, e can be no doubt 

obligation the clergy to obey Yo 
ce. 


: by the enthusiastic dreams of the 
ladies, who oseillate between the ballet at the Opera | on 


symptoms which before threatened destruction to the 
ecclesiastical body politic. For in the gy — them- 
selves there is nothing new except their greater viru- 
lence. The same causes have produced the same effects, 
throughout the whole of the bishop’s long career of 
mischief, The clergy have been turned from the quiet 
ursuit of practical usefalnesss, to the more exciting 
abours of controversy, and party strife, One section of 
the Church has been hetinded on against the other; & 
bitterness of hostility has been encouraged between 
those who should be labourers in the same vineyard, and 
brethren in the same household. Those of the clergy 
who have felt it their duty publicly to protest against 
their bishop’s outrageous proceedings, are placed in a 
most painful position. They are subjected to every 
kind of petty annoyance, and vexatious interference, 
The curates whom they nominate are rejected, and they 
may think themselves fortanate if they are not saddled 
with a nominee of the bishop’s, to act as a member of 
the Episcopal secret service in their parish. Everything 
is done to show that they are marked out for vengeance, 
and thus to deter others from following so dangerous 
an example. On the other hand, the remainder of the 
clergy suffer in a different way. Having taken no active 
part against the bishop, they are supposed to sym- 
pathize with and support him. Thus the odium which 
he has excited against himself is transferred to them; 
and year by year, the laity become more estranged from 
the clergy, the people more alienated from the Church. 
Nor is the mischief wrought by this turbulent prelate 
confined to his own diocese ; it extends, though in a less 
degree, through the whole of England. If we investigate 
the origin of any unusual display of sectarian rancour, 
we are sure to find some pamphlet of Bishop Phillpotts 
at the bottom of it. If there be any topic which has 
excited peculiar bigotry and intolerance in the lowest 
order of clerical minds, that topic has been started by 
Bishop Phillpotts. .... On the other hand, whatever 
improvement has been wrought in the machinery and 
practical working of the Church during the last twenty 
years, has been effected in spite of the active opposition, 
and violent reelamations of the Bishop of Exeter, [The 
commutation of tithes, the appointment of a bishop at 
Jerusalem, and the employment of Scripture readers, 
are specified,] It bas been said that one might form a 
good library by merely procuring the books prohibited 
by the Index Expurgatorius of the Inquisition ; and in 
like manner we may assert, that if a man were seeking 
for good objects whereon to bestow his charitable con- 
tributions, or useful designs wherein to co-operate, he 
could scarcely form a better selection than by choosing 
those objects and designs which the Bishop of Exeter 
has most bitterly denounced. 


Of “intemperate zeal or unreasoning bigotry ” he 
is not saecused. He is carefully and widely dis- 
tinguished from the pious Anglo-Catholics, No 
quarrel is held with his theological opinions :— 


Those 4 are not our own; but they are the 
opinions of many whom we regard with veneration and 
affection, of many whose piety and sincerity it would be 
blasphemous to doubt. The Anglo-Catholic doctrine was 
the creed of Bishop Andrews and Bishop Ken; of 
George Herbert, of Mrs. Godolphin, of the mother of 
the Wesleys; it is now the creed of Gledstone and 
Sidney Herbert, among our laity; of Pusey and of 
Keble, among our clergy; it was, till lately, the creed of 
that lamented band of Roman converts, whose devoted- 
ness we honour while we deplore their errors; many of 
whom have renounced friends and prospects at the call 
of duty ; some of whom, if any ever did, have suffered 
the loss of all things that they might win Christ. In 
such men we see the fruits of the Spirit, love, joy, 
peace, Hirn goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance;”’ God forbid that we should ques- 
tion the reality of a piety which is thus witnessed. No 
odium theologicum divides us from men like these; we 
trust that the bond which joins us to them is greater 
than the gulf which separates us; though they may 
isolate themselves from us, we will not be isolated from 
them ; they cannot forbid our reverence; they shall not 
repel our love. 


The intolerance of Pusey and Keble is characterised 
as genuine,“ that of Philpotts as assumed. 
As bishops, those men might do harm, but com- 
paratively little :— 


Their ereed might teach bitterness, but their life 
would preach charity; their tongues might utter ana- 
themes, but their hearts would be filled with blessings ; 
their very opponents would be won to love them by the 
hetvenly mature of their aims, and the manifest sim. 
plicity of their purpose. But the result is very different, 
f men see their bishop adopting intolerance as a cloak 
for self-interest, and mixing the most exalted spiritual 
pretensions with the most tortuous 


see him exzagg 
Tra- 


ne ; ass Ir 
mask the sharpest practice of an . ing up 
atmos e 


agitation, —1— the t 


besides. 
sanctity, to suspect the very semblance of virtue. 


It is because he is the leader of a religious party 


and because an artificial light throws into shade his 


om the publie eye. In such 


tion thus produced will, we fear, disappoint the warmest 
both of his worshippers and of his denouncers. The 
former will look in vain for the Athanasius of the West, 
on whom their fancy has so fondly dwelt—the Champion 
of the Faith—the Pillar of the tottering Church— 
“alone among the faithless, faithful found.“ The latter 


will not see the blinded big 


zeal 
r : 
cognisé shrewd and 
ent by on, oo 15 
end, an ulous in his 
4 seer 


méans, whose acquaintance they will the follow- 
ing pages. 
HI8 PEDIGREE, EDUCATION, AND ANTE-BPISCOPAL 
LABOURS. 


Henry Philpotts is perhaps descended from that cele- 
brated Archdeacon Philpott, who published in the reign 
of Edward VI., his Reasons for Spitting upon an 
Arian ;” a work, the spirit of which bears some analogy 


to the Pastorale” of the the Bishop of Exeter. We 


tural pedigree, for 


offer this, however, only as a con 
descent beyond his 


we have not been able to trace h 


father, John Philpotts, who was landlord of a respect- - 


able tavern, in the ry | of Gloucester. Some of the most 
coarse and vulgar of the bishop's assailants have been in 
the habit of alluding to this circumstance as though it 
were a matter of reproach. Our readers will not sus- 
spect us of imitating theirexample. Yet we cannot but 
regret that the conduct and language of Bishop Phil- 
potts too often remind us painfully of the least pleasing 
associations connected with the traffic of the vintner, 
and the rhetoric of the stable-yard. Even his partizans 
are obliged to excuse him’by recalling to our remembranc e 
the circumstances of his early life; and to exclaim with 
vexition— 
Quin omnia malit 
Qumeunque immundé fervent allata popind. 


Nevertheless, the earliest portion of Henry Philpotts“ 
life is not the least creditable. His industry and 


ability, aided by a good grammar-school education, en- 


abled him to obtain, while yet a lad, one of those open 
scholarships of Corpus Christi College at Oxford, which 
have so often proved the door of entrance to eminent 
talents in their career of distinetion. He thus became 
a member of the same society which was adorned, at a 
later period, by the simultaneous presence of Arnold, 
Coleridge, and 
noble-hearted men were saved, by difference of age, from 
contact with a nature so uncongenial to their own. 
From Corpus Mr. Philpotts passed to Magdalene, where 
he afterwards obtained a fellowship ; but he did not re- 
main many years a resident at Oxford. He was first with- 
drawn from thence to the situation of private tutor in a no- 
bleman’s family; but we need not dwell upon the subse- 
quent steps of his advance, till he made himself a public 


character by the notoriety of his pamphlets against , 


Catholic Emancipation, and his controversial invectives 
against the Church of Rome. These writings, which 
were distinguished alike for violence and by ability, were 
highly aeceptable to the powers that were in those 
days; and they secured for their author a rapid promo- 
tion, first to the golden rectory of Stanhope, and then to 
the deanery of Chester. But his bishopric was not ob- 
tained without a more arduous service. The Govern- 
ment which carried Catholic Emancipation was a Tory 
Government; and Tory statesmen naturally desired to 
avert the loss of that clerical supper on which their 
power had so mainly depended: they knew the preju- 
ices of the clergy, and felt how much they would be 
shocked by the passing of the measure; and they rea- 
sonably wished to secure the support of that one of its 
most prominent ecclesiastical opponents who had 
opposed it especially on religious grounde, and had most 
successfully enlisted clerical passions against it. His 
conversion and bis arguments, it was hoped, might con- 
vince, or at least silence, many who hitherto had bun 
80 fondly on his words. Accordingly the conversion a 
Dr. Philpo.te was effected at this critical juncture. He 
wrote in favour of the Bill, and he voted for the author 


of the bill, at the memorable Oxford election of 1829. 


Those who are old enough to remember that exciting 


contest, will not have forgotten that some of its most 
amusing incidents were connected with the name of 


Philpotts ; they will remember how the prin 
— **. 2 by 
will remember the nant aspect of the rusti to 

who crowded fast and sions 66 the poll ; and hang — 


were 


after another, when he had registered his vote against 
engraver’s fora 2 


“the traitor Peel,” rushed off to the 
icture of “the great rat,” to carry home to his parish. 
or can they have 71 that impudent under- 

graduate, who deliberately s the Dean of Chester 


as he was pown tae High atest, accosting hi 
with estates aid hand, and the exclamation, 4 Rat it, 
Philpotts, how are you ?” 


true character and the facts of his history—that the dail 


writer is led to attempt the 
HISTORICAL PORTRAIT OF BISHOP PHILLPOTTS, 


We shall endeavour to paint him, not as he is pictured 
lo-Catholie young 


22 — service at St. Barnabas; nor 
yet as he is represen 

aunts or grandmothers, who derive their theology from 
the columns of the Record. Our picture will be a sim 
and prosaic likeness, in which soberness of colouring 
must be excused in consideration of the photographic 
process by which it is taken. In short, our delineation 
of the bishop will e msist of a mere collection of facts, 
combined together in one general view; the materials 
being richly ‘supplied b published writings, bis 
o acts, the debates of Parliament, end 
the authentic records of courts of law. The representa- 


in the darker visions of their | ag 


J. 
n of a syllable, the 


the misplacing of a collect 
instant punishment, b proceeded 
a. ms — the 3 Discipline Act, 
0 U 
Prayer in th . for the mitted the Lord’s 
us he prosecu r. th for placing a f 
upon his communion table. And so he lately Sear 
— curate out of * diocese for the offence of 
owing a parent to stand sponsor to his chil 
to a semi-obsolete canon: ud this offence — 138 


lled b 
the (who, as we have seen, habitual 2 y 
the — himself, and had just excomm a 
Primate) “ the most disereditable of irregula- | 


eble: we cannot but rejoice that those 


e caricatures of the future prelate; they - 
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artine 
habit of attend 
Elliot (the well- 


nted to be read but the clergyman 
1 
© was 
words overpowered by a voies of thunder, which shouted 
forth, er will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic faith.” It was 
voice of the bishop, who wo 
favourite damnatory clauses. 1 
pears t this striking exhibition of authority would 
ave ed for a single morning; but more was yet to 
come, It was a Sacramental Sunday, and the mass of 
the congregation had quitted the buil „leaving the 
communicants alone. The communion service was pro- 
ceeding, in the midst of the holy calm so peculiar to that 
hour, and so soothing to ev bristian heart. But the 
stillness was rudely broken by the bishop’s voice, voci- 
ferating once more in tone of startling energy, DamNna- 
Tron!“ The interruption had been caused by Mr. Elliot’s 
altering this word, to which the bishop is so partial, 
into condemnation, in a p e of the Exhortation,’ 
where it is manifestly equivalent to the term substituted 
by Mr. Elliot. We were much amused by the remark of 
a county magistrate, who, on hearing this anecdote, said 
Had 1 been present, I should have fined the bishop 
five shillings for ‘ profane swearing ;’ and should have 
desired the churchwardens to prosecute him in his own 
Consistory Court for ‘ brawling in church.“ 


To the same motive, and in part to the second, 
is attributed 


t 


HIS LOVE OF LAPSES. 


Upon the vacancy of a living, it is his practice (wher” 
ever he thinks there is a chance of its succeeding) to 
demand the inspection of the patron’s title deeds. If 
these are surrendered, and if any flaw therein can be 
detected by the legal acuteness for which he is distin- 

ished, he refuses to institute the 1 presentee. 

ut this refusal is not made harshly or 1 At 
first the bishop merely hints his doubts with a bland 
politeness, pro essing the greatest willingness, and even 
anxiety, to be convinced of the patron's rights. At this 
stage, a subtle courtesy is an essential part of his policy ; 
for, were he at once to refuse to institute, the patron 
would bring a writ of Quare impedit against him im- 
mediately, whieh would anticipate the lapse, and render 
it impossible to usurp the benefice. And now, indeed 
(since his tactics have become generally understood), 
this would be the course of every patron not extremely 
ill-advised, upon the bishop’s evincing the slightest 
hesitation. But in the earlier years of his episcopate, 
even lawyers fell into the pit; they were in the habit of 
trusting implicitly to other bishops in cases of this de- 
scription; and they did not demur even to betray their 
client’s title, at the request of the Bishop of Exeter for 
further information. They even refrained from recom- 
mending — proceedings in a case where they sus- 


pected no ultimate di ty, but only imagined a little 
scrupulosity on the part of a prelate punctiliousl 
anxious in the forms of his office. Thus they have suf- 


fered the legal term of six months to elapse without 
bringing awrit, But no sooner is this probationary 
period at an end than their eyes are opened. A startling 
change takes place in the tone of the bishop’s corre- 
spondence: he has found the difficulty in their title 
insuperable; and his attorney drops the mask, and 
recommends them, if they think fit, to resort to their 
legal remedy. The luckless patron vainly remonstrates ; 
his lawyer reminds the bishop that he had only disclosed 
the title out of courtesy, and under the idea of being 
in the most honourable hands,” But all is to no purpose. 
The lapse has accrued. It is true that some great writers 


on law have helda to be a mere trust in lat, to 
be exercised by the 4% as for the and to his 
behoof:’’ an ides of this kind is a g unknown to 


Bishop Philpotts. Having te effect a lapse, he 

‘roceeds to treat the living as his private property, and 
faamediately institutes some relative or friend. Of 
course we need not say that in such cases he is only 
Performing a painful duty which he owes to the 
Church,” and that the flaws in the patron’s title are 
forced upon his notice by his legal advisers.” 


Several cases of this kind are related, one of them 
issuing in the ruin of an unfortunate clergyman, 
at once proprietor and incumbent. Next we are 
informed of 

HIS NEPOTISM. 


In this respect, it must be confessed, his conduct has 
not been wit.hout Ar in his own order. He om | 
plead the exemple of too many ecclesiastics, Eng 
and foreign, i: defence of ne . As there are some 
men unius libr i, men of a single book, who know that 
cherished volune so well that they seem to know no 


ol Timothy to give Ill the best preferment of their dio- 


ceses to their sons and nephews. We cannot but think 
it possible that he might have rebuked such an interpre- 
tation by an appeal to those startling words of the 
ancient Scriptures, ‘‘ Wherefore honourest thou thy 
sons above me, to make yourselves fat with the chiefest 
of all the offerings of Israel my people?” Such, bow- 
ever, being the orthodox Episcopal interpretation of St. 
Paul’s words, we cannot wonder that so many of our 
bishops should act upon the supposed precept. Yet we 
must do them the justice to say, that in thus providing for 
their families they very seldom overstep the bo of 
decency. The relatives whom they select for preferment 
are respectable, if not distinguished; marked by clerical 
decorum, if not by apostolic zeal, Here again there is 
one exception, and that exception is Bishop Philpotts. 
He alone has so far prostituted the most sacred function 
of his office, as to confer ordination upon one whose 
offences had (by the bishop’s own regulations) excluded 
him from holy orders altogether; and the offender so 
ordained was bis own son. . Flagrant, indeed, 
must be the misconduct, and repeated the offences of a 
student, before the authorities of his college can be 
brought to refuse him his testimonials ; for, in 80 doing 
they Selibbrately bar him out for ever from the clerical 
pro , and thus ruin, in many cases, his prospects 


hop | luxury of 


wards b 
pg ot my the best judge of hie son’s repentance ;” a 


maxim ee which 
% parents are apt to be partial.“ 
Lastly, we have illustrated 


His LOVE OF NOTORIETY, 


So characteristic of him is this ＋ „ that many 
1 A notoriety to be the chief end contemplated 
by throughout, and conceive the other objecte to 
be only secondary. But a carefal examination of his 
history inclines us to retain our divisions. We believe 
that even his appetite for prominence has never cause 
him to lose sight of his more “gery and personal de- 
signs. This is compatible with the conviction, that a 
passion for notoriety enters most mischievously into his 
character. A restless excitement seems to be the ne- 
cessary atmosphere in which he breathes, Party conflict, 
forensic struggles; controversial pamphleteering, are to 
him what daily exercise is to others. An Irishman 
would say, that he was never at peace unless engaged in 
battle. He is the very Salamander of hot water. old 
Zison was made young again by immersion in Medea’s 
cauldron, so this turbulent prelate, after every fresh 
plunge into the boiling element, emerges in all the 
vigour of renovated youth. None were more amused 
than his own adherents at that 41 passage in his 
% Pastoral,“ where he declares that he had excommuni- 
cated the Archbishop, at whatever, not hazard, but 
certainty of the destruction of my own peace during the 
few years or months which may yet remain to me,— 
fewer, it ie likely, by reason of the struggle.” ‘ Why,’’ 
exclaimed one of his partisans, the struggle will add 
ten years to his liſe! “ 

The memory of every reader will recall more illustra- 
tions than our space permits us even to allude to. The 
marvellous feats of Bishop Philpotts have been so long 
a part of the polemical varieties of our newspaper, that 
we look for them as regularly as for the Irish horror, or 
the railway accident. One week he is fylminating his 
denunciation against the Heads of the Church for found- 
ing a bishopric at Jerusalem; the next, he is oo 
against Scripture readers, after all the rest of the oh 
have sanctioned their employment. Now he is inditing 
a philippic against Lord John Ruseell ; now imprisoning 
Shore; now convulsing his diocese by the command to 
preach in surplices ; now pursuing Gorham through all 
the courts of law; now astounding the churchwardens 
of Brampford Speke ; now exterminating Bishop Hamp- 
den ; now reviling Archdeacon Sinclair; now convokin 
a synod ; now excommunicating an archbishop. And, if 
we turn from the public intelligence of our newspaper to 
its legal columns, there also we find this indefatigable 
bishop, with the never-failin 1 ** versus’ either 
before or after his name. The Bishop of Exeter versus 
Smith, —“ Edwards versus the Bishop of Exeter, — 
‘Tbe Bishop of. Bxeter versus Gorham,’’—“ Gorham 
versus the Bishop.of Exeter, — The Queen on the 
Prosecution of the B of Exeter versus Latimer ;”— 
such are the notices continually meeting our 971 
are said to have made an eminent foreigner innocently 
inquire whether“ versus were a part of the Episcopal 
titie in England generally, or attached to the see of 
Exeter in particular. 

These innumerable lawsuits originate (it may be said 
in the love of power or pelf; yet, surely, disinteres 
love of notoriety must also have a large share in their 
production, considering how often they terminate in 
failure and disgrace. The bishop rises like Anteus 
after ge fall, invigorated by defeat, courting 
another adverse judgment, a heavier bill of costs, or 
a more damaging verdict. He belongs to the class of 
sportsmen with whom the excitement of the chase 
— 15 repays its perils. A public reputation, of what- 
ever kind, seems the object sought, as it undoubtedly is 
the end attained. 


From considering the ends of Bi Philpotta, 
the eee ea to the I . mi the 
means by which he has effected them. Under this 


head we are treated to a rechausde of the bishop's 
vituperative phrases and epithets, s ens of his 
ironical reverence and anathematizing prayers. For 
these our readers will not much cafe. may 
take, however, the rule discerned by the critical 
eye of the reviewer—“ that the style of Bishop 

hilpotts rises with the dignity of Lis nent. 
Thus he is contumelious to an t 
to a premier, scurrilous to an archbishop.’ As his 
intolerance is deemed to be assumed, so his passion 


. bishop do, of bein 
as many do, o 
carried away into these extravagan ‘sees Hab 
violence of temper, On the contrary, we believe all this 
ed and uttered deliberately, on 
“wey pediency and 


8 
of the fitness of things. 


* aa? 
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have maintained the bishop in undisturbed prosperity, 
nr ity of his cathe- . 
@ral throne * wealth en stall, and the 
his Italian villa, while he hurle defiance 
against the laws and tution which have bestowed 
et in the midst of the splen- 
with poign sont let * ne 
ant regret how complete m 6 
— E wees to became a ol 1 


1775 His great 
abilities would have won wealth and influence: had ! 
| al sphere, with 


of mind, and 
on. Had he failed to obtain 
Scholar whieh decided the destiny of his youth, he 
might now have been the richest attorney in England. 
Or again, had he been born on the other side of the 
Channel, he oe have rivalled O’Connell as a success- 
ful agitator, levied an ampler repeal-rent from the grati- 
tude of his countrymen, and led the band of Cullens 
and M‘Hales, who shake the Rotunda, and fulmin over 
Erin. But fate doomed him to a career less fitted for 
his character; circumstances made him a clergyman; 
and the regal supremacy (which he now repudiates) : 
made him a bishop. And certainly, if this were a speci- . 
men of ite usual o tion, we should own that the 
supremacy of the Crown was the subversion of the 
Church. We will not say that no man so unfit to wield 
the crosier ever won the mitre. But yet we have searched 
history in vain to find a complete parallel to Bishop 
Philpotts. Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, the excommu- , 
nicator of Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, ap- 
8 to have been as intolerable a firebrand among the 
urches of the East. Hildebrand was as great a master 
of vituperation ; Becket was no less addicted to excom- 
munication: Borgia may vie with him in nepotism, and 
practiced it ona grander scale; among ourselves, War- 
burton was almost his equal in intemperate language; 
Atterbury in political intrigue; Kitchen in sincerity. 
But to make up the character of ve | Phillpotts, we 
must combine the special qualities of all these different 
relates, and we shall still find several ingredients want- 
ng to the compound. 
The office which we have undertaken to discharge 
upon this occasion has been far from an agreeable one. 
e have undertaken it solely in the interest of religion 
and of the Church; and in the hope that the more 
devout and single-minded churchmen who have permit- 
ted Dr. Philpotts to appear as their foremost champion, 
should be at last ashamed of acknowledging his leader- 
ship and serving under his banner. 


ANTI-MAYNOOTH AGITATION, 


A meeting of the clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
London was held on Friday afternoon at Sion Col- 
lege, London-wall, to consider the expediency of 
petitioning Parliament on the subject of the endow- 
ment of Maynooth. The meeting was well attended. 
The Archdeacon of London—the Ven. W. H. Hale 
—having taken the chair and read prayers, opened 
the proceedings by observing that he had called the 
meeting in pursuance of a requisition so signed that 
it would really have left him no choice even if he 
had been of a different opinion from the requisi- 
tionists. The declaration was then read; one or two 
alterations were made in its phraseology, at the sug- 
gestion of the Rev. J. E. Cox. As it may become 
the text of a general clerical movement, we subjoin 
itin the form which it ultimately took :— 

1. That the rapid increase of the Papal power 72 the 
whole extent of the Queen's dominions, and the facilities now 
poseessed by the Church of Rome for the dissemination of her 
doctrines among all orders of the community, is a . 

the value of that de- 


rapid 
mbent upon us firmly, but humb! 
opinion of the vy * 424 of that ihe 
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blish a Roman Catholic 
fore, bound to 

the case in ad 
tection, and to 

we still hold the 


incendiary, but if he is an incendiary, it is not purely | Justice. 


out of a love of mischief; he is one of those who burn 
down a house on calculation, for the sake of pocketing 
the insurance. To judge him fairly, we must always 
keep in mind that words are his instruments and 
weapons, the arms with which he fights, and the tools 
with which he works. And this consideration will 
us to estimate more charitably the second 
by which he has gained his ends, namely, 
natural use of words,..... Whatever excuse may 
belong to a histrionic nature, it must be allowed the 
bishop is eminently entitled to it. In the silver tones 
and fulsome adulation which he occasionally adopts to 
suit his purpose, or in the outbursts and theatrical per- 
formances with which all persons acquainted with the 
diocese of Exeter are familiar, he is equally an accom- 
plished actor, only that in both instances he overdoes 
his part. 


The article concludes with a passage the reader will 
enjoy, and a profession he may perhaps doubt :— 


Under these circumstances, t must be potent 
causes in the frame of English 4 which hitherto 
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eat-theans Pre ared to lay the 
ne non- and 


Drs. Croly and Worthington spoke in support of 
the — The former gentleman, in ih 
course of a characteristic s ‘ threw down the 
% New Ecclesiastical Map of England,” dividing it 
into Roman Catholic dioceses, and asked, Were we 
throne at the foot of an impostor 

, and let a be ar in Rome have the 

er of ing of this great country? The 
President Sion College and Dr. Croly were 
authorized to draw up petitions to Parliament on 
the base of the declaration. 

On the same evening, the Protestant Alliance 
held a great meeting in the Free · trade Hall, Man- 
chester. Mr. Heald, M. P., presided. The Rev. 
Canon Stowell and the Rev. Richard Fletcher (In- 
dependent) were the prinei Uspeukers. A . 
was adopted praying for the repeal “ of the act o 
A. D. 1846,” and the discontinuance of “ all support 


to the of Maynooth,” 
A mere Protestant Alliance meeting at Derby, on 


usurper 
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2 last, was converted into an Anti-state- 
church demonstration. The meeting was convened 
by the Mayor, in pursuance of a requisition got up 
by the clergy, for twelveo’clock. When that hour 
arrived there were but very few working men pre- 
sent. Mr. H. F. Gisborne was voted to the chair. 
He explained the object of the meeting, and was 
proceeding to business, when the Rev. W. Griffiths 
(the Wesleyan reformer) rose and said, that such 
‘was the small attendance at that hour of the day, 
that it could not be considered a town meeting. The 
originators of the meetin 2 in going on, it 
‘was moved by Mr. Griffiths, and seconded by a 
working man, that the meeting stand adjourned 
until half-past seven o’clock that evening, and car- 
ried with immense cheering. During the interval, 
bills were printed and circulated through the town 
to invite the friends of religious liberty to attend, to 
‘which they most heartily replied to by coming. At 
the time fixed the hall was densely crowded, the 


clergy, Dissenting ministers, and other gentlemen | 


filling the platform.] Mr. H. F. Gisborne 
the chair, and called upon the Rev. Mr. Scott to 
move, and the Rev. Mr. Merwood to second, the re- 
solution, which denounced the grant to Maynooth. 
Mr. Griffiths next rose to move an amendment, 
Which was—‘“ That, since all connexion between 
Church and State is wrong in principle, to object to 
an endowment to any one religious body without at 
the same time objecting to every instance of State 
interference with religion, is as unjust as it is im- 

litic.”” This was moved in a speech of some 
length and power, seconded by Mr. Croskey, and 
supported by Mr. B. W. Spencer. Mr. Corbin, and 
Mr. Gawthorne (Independent ministers), rose to ex- 
plain the positions which they had taken. They 
were heard with unusual expressions of disapproba- 
tion, and the amendment was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

On Wednesday evening last, the first general meet- 
ing of the local Alliance was held in the Public 
Rooms at Hull. The admission was by tickets at a 
mall charge. The speaking was maintained with un- 
abated energy until close upon 11 o’clock ; nearly the 
whole of the persons present remained to the close 
of the proceedings. Repeated bursts of enthusiastic 
applause marked the spirit of the auditory. The 

roceedings were of a perfectly unanimous character. 

r. Sandwith was voted to the chair, and the meet- 
ing was addressed by the Rev. W. Chalmers, of 
London, Presbyterian ; the Rev. J. Stratten, of 
London, Independent; the Rev. John Scott; the 
Rev. M. H. Beecher, vicar of Barnoldby-le-Beck, and 
other gentlemen. 


again took 


THE DIOCESAN SYNOD MOVEMENT. 


In one of acourse of lectures delivered on Wed- 
nesday. evenings, at St. Paul’s Church, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury, the Rev. Canon Trevor described the 
aupporters of the demand for convocation and dio- 
cesan synods as the advocates, ‘‘not of an absolute, 
dut of a constitutional monarchy in the Church of 
England:“ 
It was from that sort of government that all the 
tormularies of the Church derived their force. By such 
a tribunal questions of faith and morals, and all eccle- 
siastical matters, ought to be decided. Every question 
of difficulty should be referred to synods, composed of 
clergy „ it was a question discussed at 
a council to what extent the votes of the laity should be 
received. The local spiritual executive should have the 
wole power of convening such an assembly. Upon these 
principles the Catholic Church was planted and propa- 
Fated throughout the world. These assemblies were 
never inhibited by law—they certainly had been sus- 
pended— but that suspension was never intended to be 
permanent. Convocation was suspended, and, through 
the apathy of the eighteenth 8 it was continued 
to the ent day. The effect of the apathy which 
prevailed during the last century was, that the episcopal 

“character deteriorated, and every act partook of nepo- 
tism and jobbery, and the conduct of the rulers be- 
came assimilated with the low and debauched morals of 
the time, while the forms of the Church became vapid, 
formal, and unedifying. Sacraments and spiritual exer- 
cises decayed, piety languished, Dissent spread through- 
out the land, and struck its root deep into the wounded 
feelings of an outraged laity. 


_ The next day (Thursday last), an adjourned con- 
sultative meeting—resolved on at Derby, in October 
last—was held at the Hanover-square ms. The 
Rev. Thomas Collins, B. D., rural dean of the 
ddiocese of Ripon, took the chair. He congratulated 
e advocates of diocesan synods on the steady pro. 

ss which the cause was making. He was happy 
state that since their last meeting the Bishop of 
pon had said that he was ready to hold synods 

for all practical purposes; and had expressed his 
inion that such synods would be for the good of 
the Church. There was good reason to hope that a 
similar opinion was entertained by many more of 
the bishops. The Hon. J. Talbot moved the first 
gesolution, declaring that the meeting desired to 
Fepeat its serious and deliberate conviction that 
diocesan synods are necessary for the well-being of 
the Church and of the spiritual intereste with which 
it is connected, and to express its earnest and 
respectful hope that the spiritual overseers of the 
flock of Christ may call together such assemblies 
of the faithful for the edification of their respective 
« @ioceses. It was but necessary to look around and 
see if what was asked was not just and reasonable. 
The kirk of Scotland and the Free Kirk each had 
synods, and they had also heard of a synod of 
Thurles [hear]. Why should then the Church of 
land be called upon to stand by with her hands 

tied behind her? the ] If they looked to the 
Church across the Atlantic, they found that she had 
entire freedom of action. Many, if not all, of the 
late differences in the Church of * might 


have been cleared up and explained, there been 


| facility for the clergy to assemble. Carried nem. con. 


Lord Lyttelton moved the next resolution, re- 
1 the humble judgment of the meeting 
that the spiritual rights of both clergy and laity 
demand that diocesan s should be collected 
together from time to time, to consult with their 
bishop, in solemn assembly, as to what is needed for 
the benefit of their respective dioceses, and the 
present mode of diocesan government, by the sole 
and unlimited mind of the diocesan, is inconvenient 
and injurious to the Church itself, inconsistent with 
the true principle of episcopal authority, and opposed 
alike to scripture precedents and the practice of the 
primitive church in the best and earliest ages. 
speech from Canon Trevor then followed. 

alter James, Bart., moved the next resolution. The 
Rev. W. Scott moved a resolution inviting all Church- 
men to unite with them in promoting the revival of 
diocesan synods, A resolution was also passed 
fe «raga the meeting to Thursday, April 29, to be 
holden at Gloucester, with the power of adjourn- 
ment if the committee see cause, 

In the diocese of Exeter there is great activity. 
Petitions are in course of signature to be presented 
to both Houses of Convocation. next session, pray- 
ing them to take the necessary steps to procure leave 
from the Crown for the performance of their consti- 
tutional functions. The Exeter Church Union have 

assed a series of resolutions, condemning Lord 

haftesbury ’s proposed alterations in the Na- 
tional Society; thanking Lord Redesdale for his 
conduct last July; ‘hailing with hope Mr. Glad- 
stone's promised bill on the subject of colonial 
dioceses; and viewing with feelings of devout 
thankfulness the truly catholic suggestion made by 
the Bishop of Vermont to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for the assembly of a council of the 
bishops of all the churches in communion with the 
Church of England,“ to settle existing divisions, and 
maintain the primitive faith and constitution of the 
Church against the pretensions of Rome. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE 
VOLUNTARY QUESTION. 


(From the Scottish Press) 


We, whose names are appended to this paper, had 
occasion to meet together to deliberate on a subject 
remitted to us by the United Presbyterian Synod. 


| After the business which had brought us together 


was finished, the conversation happened to turn on 
the present state of the Voluntary question, and on 
the duty of Dissenters with regard to it. All were 
persuaded that the time had now arrived, when this 
question should be taken up with renewed earnest- 
ness, and that the public mind was prepared for an 
onward movement towards the liberation of the 
churches in these lands from their State-thraldom. 
Nothing more, we believe, was necessary to awaken 
the activity of Dissenters than to set before them 


practical objects on which their energies might be 


concentrated, and with this view we venture to 
make the following suggestions :— 


1. That an effort should be made to prevail upon some 
person, who is at present in Parliament, or who may be 
brought into it at next election, to devote himself to 
the liberation of the Church from its State bondage, 
and, with this view, to introduce, year by year con- 
tinually, into the House of Commons, such measures as 
will enable him to bring fully before Parliament and 
the country the whole of those questions connected with 
ecclesiastical endowments and State Churches. Resting 
his oppositon on the same great principles, he might, at 
one time, call for the remcval of all endowments from 
the Church of Ireland; at another, from the Church 
of Englandjor of Scotland; at another, from the Roman 
Catholics ; and then have an 1 of exhibiting 
the impiety and injustice inherent in all of them, and 
the enormous abuses to which they have given origin. 
Were such a course adopted, information would be ex- 
tensively and rapidly diffused, and the public mind pre- 
pared for dealing finally and decisively with these insti- 
tutions. There is no reform of greater or more pressing 
importance, or which, to a person capable of doing the 
subject justice in all its bearings, religious and poli- 
tical, presents so inviting a field of honourable and 
patriotic labour. . 

2. That Dissenters should resolve that at least one 
meeting every year shall be held in each of the cities 
and towns and rural districts of the country, to discuss 
the subject of ecclesiastical endowments, and to petition 
Parliament for their removal. No person can be ex- 
pected to take up the subject in Parliament, or to do so 
with effect, unless he be supported by a large and 
powerful party out of doors. That there is a large, 
powerful, and constantly increasing party opposed to all 
ecclesiastical endowments, no one can doubt, and what 


is required is euch an arrangement as shall disclose and 


concentrate its strength. These objects would be gained 
were such a resolution as is here recommended uni- 
versally adopted and acted upon. Annual meetings 
would bring the friends of the cause together—discus- 
sion would elicit truth, and remove prejudice, and spread 
abroad their principles; and petitions to Parliament 
would make known their numerical strength, and im- 
art courage and influence to their Parliamentary 
eaders. 3 held only occasionally, or when 
events take place which excite the public mind, exert no 
permanent influence; longer intervals occur, during 
which the cause is forgotten, and when attempts are 
made to remedy this evil by spasmodic and violent agi- 
tation they are very apt to fail. The course here recom- 
mended is easy—it requires little or no organization—it 
may be identified with existing movements, or followed 
independently—and it involves no expense beyond what 
could readily be defrayed by the friends of the cause in 
each locality. It is simple, yet so efficient, that if 
generally adopted and prosecuted for a series of years, 
this great and good cause, would, we are persuaded, 
advance safely and rapidly to a successful consum- 
mation, 
A. O. Beatriz. D. Kina. 
D. Youna. 


A. THOMSON, 
W. JOHNATON, 


Sir 


Tun CIROT AND THE Benerices,—‘' The system 
of buying and selling livings,” says the High 
Church Morning Post, is as completely organized 
as the transfer of stock.” The last number of the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette forms a good comment upon 
our contemporary’s remark. This number contains 
no less than twenty-two advertisements, announcing 
benefices for sale, and one advertisement from a 
clergyman desirous of purchasing benefice. Mark 
the clerical idea of a good living :’— 

to sell the next 

in a rural on 
Te-pAl 

Phe ut, 

de 80, and pos- 


tian note. 

weeks !—We should have entertained doubts re- 
specting the strict accuracy of the ebove extraordi- 
nary statement, had not our correspondent assured 
us that he has seen the clergyman’s note sent with 
the returned corpse. 


THE wate Dr. LINoARD.— We (Preston Chronicle) 
understand that a few Protestant gentlemen, to 
mark their sense of the high literary attainments of 
the deceased historian, and of his private worth, 
intend to erect a monument to his memory in the 
parish church of Hornby, near Lancaster, in which 
village the doctor resided for about half a century. 
His remains, it will be remembered, are interred at 
Ushaw, in the county of Durham. 


Henry Vincent AT Hastines.—Mr, Henry Vin- 
cent last week visited this High Church town, and 
delivered the first three of a course of six lectures 


on the Commonwealth, to enthusiastic audiences. 


At the first lecture the chair was occupied by the 
Rev. W. Davis, and at the other two by the Rev. J. 
Stent. Earl Waldegrave, and several of the princi- 
pal in habitants of the town, were present. 


TRACTARIAN REBELLION IN Rome. — The clergy- 
man and congregation of the English chapel at Rome 
have repudiated the authority of their own Protestant 
bishop, on the ground that the Pope, as Bishop of 
Rome, is sole ordinary of all episcopal churches in 
that diocese. The jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Gibraltar is disowned ; but it does not appear that the 
authority of the Pope has been formally acknow- 
ledged. These poor people, therefore, for the present, 
are stripped of the benefits of episcopal superin- 
tendence and favour. The principal agent in the 
perpetration of this scandal we understand to have 
been no less a personage than the Right Hon. Dr. 
Nichol, lately a member of Sir Robert Peel’s ad- 
ministration.— Daily News. 


Wuitwick (LEICEsTERsHIRE) CHURCH ~ RATE 
Contest.—This contest, unexampled in the history 
of church-rate conflicts, continuing from Dec. 16th 
to January 16th, a period of thirty-one days, closed 
by a majority of 344 for halfpenny, over 241 for the 
fivepenny, after having divided families, disturbed 
neighbourhoods, agitated with strife and clomour 
Whitwick and the adjacent villages, during the 
whole of that festive season commemorative of the 
advent of the Prince of Peace, and defiling the 
mingling streams of the departing and the coming 
year, with the disgusting filth and offacouring of 


party rancour and theological bitterness. —Leicester 
Mercury. 


Mr. Minprrrow anp THE Dunnax Justices.— 
The facts of the case will be in the memory of our 
readers—the attempt of the Darlington churchwar- 
dens to indict Mr. Middleton at the sessions for 
payment of church-rates, and the grand jury’s 
non-ignoring the bill, the application for a distress 
Warrant, which the justices refused. A rule was 
obtained by the churchwardens (the Queen v. Col- 
lins and another) calling on the justices to show 
cause why they should not issue the warrant. The 
case was heard on the 22nd inst. in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. After hearing the arguments of 
counsel (Mr. Atherton, Q.C., and Mr. Pashley, 
Q.C.), Lord Campbell said, in his opinion, the rule 
ought to be discharged. By the 53rd George III. 
o. CXXvil,—a most excellent statute—framed by Lord 
Stowell, power was given to justices to enforce pay- 
ment of church-rates where the rate demanded was 
under £10; butif the party summoned gave notice 
of his intention to dispute the validity of the rate, 
the justices were to forbear giving judgment, and the 
person demanding the same might proceed for the 
recovery of the same according to the accustomed 
form of law. Here notice was given that Middleton 
intended to dispute the validity of the rate; and 
whether his objections were well or ill founded, they 
deprived the — of jurisdiction, Their juris- 
diction was entirely taken away, and if the 
issued their warrant they would have become 


ö had 


dl 
to action of trespass. The Court could not — 


the justices to do what would subject them to such 
an action, and therefore the present rule must be 


discharged, The other judges expressed similar 
Opinions, The rule was discharged accordingly, 
and, under the circumstances of the Case, without 


companied by the Rev. J. Hirons, formerly of this 


1851., 


The Nontontormist. 
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THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH MOVEMENT. | 


RoTHERHAM.—Mr, Kingsley lectured here on the 
19th inst., to a very good audience, who listened to 
him with delight, and, at the close, pledged them- 
selves to increased activity in the Anti-state-church 
cause. A public meeting on the subject is to be 
held shortly. | 


Daruineton.—Mr, Kingsley and the Rev. J. R. 
Campbell, of Edinburgh, commenced their tour here 
on the 20th inst., when a well- attended meeting was 
held at the Central Hall. John Harris, Esq., who 
presided, illustrated the influence exercised over the 
Church by the State by referring to the see of Dur- 
ham and the vicarage of Darlington—the Prime 
Minister appointing to one, and the Duke of Cleve- 
land to the other. The Rev. Messrs. Macbeth and 
Lewis spoke, in addition to the deputation, whose 
speeches were very effective. 


HALITAXJ.— The meeting here was held in the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, on Wednesday, the 2ist. Frank 
Crossley, Esq., Belle Vue, occupied the chair, and 
opened the meeting with some stirring remarks. 
Rev. Messrs. John Cockin, John Stock (of Salen- 
dine Nook), E. Mellor, and E. Cecil, addressed the 
meeting, in addition to the deputation, The deepest 
interest was manifested throughout by the assembly, 
and the earnest and truthful expositions and state- 
ments made by each speaker will not fail in pro- 
ducing lasting beneficial results. The local com- 
mittee have engaged Mr. Henry Vincent to deliver 
two lectures on Civil and Religious Liberty,“ 
probably next month, or early in March. Although 
the weather was most unfavourable, heavy rain 
falling the whole of the evening, yet the attendance 
was very good—it was one of the best meetings we 
have ever had. 


WAKEFIELD AND HUIL.— The deputation reached 
the first of these towns on Thursday, when an ex- 
cellent meeting was held in the Music-hall. At 
Hull, on Friday, some additional interest was im- 
parted to the meeting from the circumstance that it 
had been immediately preceded by a meeting of the 
Protestant Alliance, an organization with which the 
first speaker, the Rev. W. J. Stuart, said it was a 
mistake to suppose that the Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation was antagonistic. The Rev. J. Sibree said 
he belonged to both, and to the Evangelical Alliance 
too. The Rev. N. Hall stated, that he had not joined 
the Protestant Alliance, because he considered that 
those who composed it had not their hands clean 
themselves from Parliamentary grants. Four par- 
ties go up to a common box, and drop in their con- 
tributions — the Episcopalian, the Methodist, the 
Presbyterian, and the Roman Catholic. They go 
again to the coffers, and demand to receive back 
some part of their contributions. The Episcopalian 
takes some, and is grateful; the Methodist comes 
up, takes some, is grateful, and would like more 
[loud cheers and laughter]; the Presbyterian comes 
and takes some, and would, no doubt, also like 
more [renewed laughter] ; the Roman Catholic 
comes, and asks for a share, but the other would 
say to him, Oh, no, you can’t have any back; it 
would go against our consciences to allow you to 
have any returned” [cheers]. He put it to 
them whether such a course was a fair one to be 
pursued towards any class of religionists who sub- 
scribed towards the support of the State [applause]. 
Mr. Kingsley’s speech was mainly directed to recent 
ecclesiastical events. The Rev. J. R. Campbell con- 
cluded an admirable exposition of the principles of 
the Association by saying that it seemed to have 
embodied in its spirit more of the perfect integrity, 
and perseverance, and single-mindedness, in the 
advocacy of a great truth, than any organization of 
which he knew.“ Mr. J. G. Kidd and Mr. William 
Irving, jun., also addressed the meeting, which is 
a aaa as one of the most effective ever held in 

ull, a 


Lurox.— The Secretary of the Association, ac- 


town, but now of Brixton, visited us on Wednesday 
last to address a public meeting. The rain came 
down plenteously all the afternoon and evening, and 
this, with services and other engagements elsewhere, 
threatened to spoil the meeting. But the Town 
Hall was notwithstanding full, and the meeting very 
animated. Robert How, Esq., occupied the chair; 
and the Rev. Mr. Davis, W. Willie, Esq., J. Waller, 
Esq., and S. Grundy, Rsq., were among the speakers. 
Mr. Williams said that a new Reform Bill would 
probably give the inhabitants of Luton the franchise, 
and urged them, as they formed the great majority 
of the population, to make Anti-state-churchism a 
sine qua non in a candidate. 

Fortucomine Mezrinos.—Mr. Kingsley, in com- 
pany with the Rev. J. Stock, is to attend meetings 
at Darwen and Blackburn, on tie 4th and 5th cf 
February; and is also to visit Liverpool, Rochdale, 
and several other places in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
during the next two or three weeks. 


Muniricent Donation ro THE Earty CLosixd 
Assocration.— With a view to relieve this society 
of an old standing debt, amounting to nearly £300, 
Mr. Hitchcock, of St. Paul's Churchyard, recently 
stated that he would double any sum that the as- 
sociation might raise within a month from that date. 
Encouraged by the munificence of this proposal, the 
members at once commenced a vigorous canvas, 
which resulted in their raising, within the period 
specified, £406, Although thissum exceeds what 
Was anticipated, Mr. Hitchcock readily handed over 
his cheque for the same amount, thus placing a 
balance exceeding £600 at the disposal of the 


tea meeting was held in the College Hall, after which 


de expected. The rev. gentleman, after referring to 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL | 
INTELLICENCE. 


CuresHunt.—The students of Cheshunt College 
have lately made a successful effort to introduce a 
new organ into the chapel connected with that insti- 
tution. It was opened on the llth inst., when 
sermons were preached by the President—the Rev. 
W. H. Stowell, D.D., and the Rev. J. de Kewer 
Williams, of Tottenham. On the 12th inst. a social 


the company repaired to the chapel, where the Surrey 
Chapel choir performed a choice selection of sacred 
music —their talented organist presiding at the 
instrument. In the course of the evening addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Dr., Stowell, Professor 
Todhunter, M.A., the Revs. J. Sherman, Henr 
Allon, R. Ricards, and Thomas Hill; Mr. W. H. 
Davison, the Senior Student; and Messrs, Taylor 
and Insull. Collections were made at the close of 
each service which, with the proceeds of the tea 
(generously provided by the ladies of the congrega- 
tion), and several handsome donations, entirely 
liquidated the expense incurred in the purchase and 
erection—which was only 65 guineas. 


Ketvepon, Essex.—The Independents of this 
place having lately purchased a large plot of ground, 
well situated in the centre of the village, as a site 
for a new chapel and a burying ground, the latter 
was used, for the first time, on Wednesday last, by 
the interment of the body of a junior teacher of the 
Sabbath School, The novelty of the occasion, 
together with the great outcry raised in the neigh- 
bourhood about the inability of unauthorized per- 
sons to conduct such exercises aright, induced a 
great number of the inhabitants to attend. The 
assembly listened with profound attention to an 
address from Mr. J. Kay, of Coggeshall (there being 
no regular minister here just now). 


SuMMERTOWN, NEAR Oxrorp.—Mr. Henry Baker, 
late student at the Theological Institution, Hackney, 
having accepted a cordial and unanimous invitation 
from the Congregational Church here, to become its 
pastor, intends to enter on his stated labours on 
Sunday next. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Rev. J. Smith, formerly of 
New Park-street, London, and late of Shrewsbury, 
has undertaken the pastorate of the Baptist church 
meeting in Ebenezer Chapel, King-street ; and has 
removed hither, commencing his stated labours on 
Sunday next. 


Poots.—On Wednesday evening, a lecture on 
Voluntary Education“ was delivered by the Rev. 
J. Fletcher, of Christchurch, at the Independent 
chapel, in this town. Unfortunately, the night was 
very stormy, but the audience was as large as could 


the importance of the Educational question, pointed 
out the kind of education we required, and went on 
to examine the several schemes for imparting it now 
before the public, classifying them as the Com- 
pulsory, the Voluntary, and the Mixed systems.” 
He demonstrated the first and last of these systems 
to be subversive of civil and religious liberty—an 
insult to us as men, and an injustice to us as Chris- 
tians; and that they were entirely unable to impart 
an education at all suitable to the necessities of man 
as a moral and intelligent being. The Voluntary 
plan was the only one that could be worked with 
due respect to the rights of man; and, in his 
opinion, no Dissenter could consistently adopt any 
other. 3 


ConGREGATIONAL Epucation.—The Rev. G. W. 
Conder, of Leeds, has delivered a very able lecture, 
during the last week, at the Royal British Institu- 
tion, Cowper-street; at the Institution, Aldersgate- 
street; at Tottenham - court Chapel, and at the 
Kentish-town British Schoolroom. The Rev. Josiah 
Viney has also lectured at Trevor Chapel, Brompton. 


Faiznps.—A joint deputation from the Voluntary 
School Association and the Corgregational Board of 
Education have had an interview in the vestry of 
York-street Baptist Chapel, Manchester, with about 
a dozen of the leading members of the Society of 
Friends, in order to direct their attention to the two 
rival schemes of education now before the public, 
and to secure their co-operation in order to defeat 
those measures, as well as to promote the views enter- 
tained by the Association and the Congregational 
Board. After a conference of two hours and a half, 
during which James Sidebottom, Esq., was in the 
chair, the Friends stated that they should not commit 
themselves, as a body in Manchester, to the Volun- 
tary view, or to either of the rival schemes of educa- 
tion, but that, as individuals, some would support 
the National or Secular scheme, whilst others held en- 
tirely the Voluntary view ; that they all would prefer 
Voluntary action if it would meet the necessities of 
the case. Some of those present consented for their 
names to be added to a circular which is about to be 
issued, convening the Conference which is to beheld 
in Manchester to-morrow and Friday. 


“ Joun Doz anv Ricuarp ROE. — The Common- 
law Commissioners recommend that these celebrated 
legal characters in actions of ejectment should cease 
to exist. ‘The proceedings, they state, ought to be 
simple and speedy, but they are neither the one 
nor the other. They are not simple, because there 
are several fictions; ‘‘for example, the existence of 
Richard Roe, the lease to John Doe, the entry of 
John Doe, the trespass by Richard Noe, and in some 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE CHURCHES AND THE WORKING 
CLASSES 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm. Will you kindly inform . readers, and parti- 
cularly your correspondent Mr. Henry Batchelor, whose 
letter you insert in your number for the 14th inst., that 
the deficiencies he K are in a fair way of being sup- 
plied immediately. They are universally felt, and have 
resulted in an organization, all but complete, to supply 
all that he suggests, and something more, not only for 
the metropolis, but for the whole of the British empire. 
The ro will be made public in a few days, when 
I shall have the satisfaction of forwarding to you the 
papers, 

shall be happy to communicate with your corre- 
spondent, whose co-operation will doubtless be valued 
by those for whom, at present, I act as honorary seere- 
tary. I am, Sir, yours * 

B. Scorr. 


Temporary Office, No. 1, Exeter Hall. 


PROPOSED ANTI-CHURCH-RATE 
MOVEMENT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Mr. Epitor,—Can no means be devised to set on 
foot and carry out a hearty and general movement 
againet church-rates? I know you are a firm friend 
and an able advocate of the Anti-state-church Associa- 
tion; and you may be disposed to say, Let us attack 
the root of the evil, and the branches will fall down of 
themselves. Yet is not this rather one of the modes by 
which the Association would effect its final object? Let 
us have a well-considered law, 4 the Church 
from putting its hands into our pockets for the main- 
tenance of its fabrics and worship, and we shall then see 
the beginning of the end.“ Is not the state of thin 
at present anomalous and monstrous? While church- 
rates have ceased, in submission to popular feeling, to 
be levied in nearly all our large cities and towns, and 
manufacturing districts, they are still exacted in our 
small boroughs and rural parishes; d. e., this impost is 
enforced where there is least wealth to pay it. 
Some may say, Let us wait for the report of the 
Parliamentary committee. But, first, nobody knows 
when that report will be forthcoming; secondly, consti- 
tuted as the committee is, I have little hope as to any 
recommendation which may proceed from it. Meantime, 
a united expression of public opinion would show the 
interest which is felt in this 8 and keep alive 
the attention of the country to its importance. In case 
of an early dissolution of Parliament, do, my dear Sir, 
urge Nonconformists to the duty of demanding from 
candidates a promise to vote for the abolition of church- 
rates. We have been sadly to blame in this matter. 
We are certainly a most patient people. Kicked by the 
Tories, and snubbed by the Whigs, we exhibit a most 
remarkable specimen of passive virtue. Nor do our 
„philosophical Radicals ’’ care much more for us. Let 
us learn a lesson from the past. It is time we kept our 
principles no longer in abeyance to please this or that 
political party Free trade, and financial reform, and 
an extended suffrage, are all very well; but a still better 
thing is religious freedom. Let us no longer ignore our 
—2 at the hustings and the poll, and we shall no 
onger be ignored, or insulted in Parliament. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

SaMUEL CLARKSON. 

Bridgnorth, 23rd January, 1852. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


S1tr,—Your paper of the 14th of January has just 
come into my hands, and I venture to offer corrections 
of a few errors in the article upon the proposed Bill of 
the National Public School Association :— 
The first error I notice is the supposed ineligibility for 
Parliament of the Board of Education. This applies in 
the Bill to the junior members of the Board only, not to 
the President. Second, it is only by straining to suit 
your own interpretation that the Bill can be made to 
give the Queen power to reduce the Board to one per- 
son, for the fair reading will be, that should it at any 
time be necessary to discharge two of the members, 
then, ad interim, the remaining member will be com- 
tent to act, for without such power the whole ma- 
chinery would be reduced to a stand still. 
The Queen is not obliged to appoint Ministers, 
lieutenants of counties, &c., but she does so, and these 
offices rzmain vacant for the shortest possible space of 
e. 
The next error I notice is one of inference; your 
readers will think that the Board has all power in regard 
to the Normal schools and the appointment of pupil 
teachers, while, in fact, the school committees chosen 
by the rate-payers have the whole power of - 
tations to the Normal schools, and the whole selection 
of pupil teachers, so long as they choose to exercise it. 

You speak of the cool abandonment of the ex- 

clusively secular character of the education to be paid 
for.” A careful reading of the Bill would, I think, con- 
vince you that there has been no such abandonment, 
and the provision made for absorbing existing 
schools of a professedly sectarian constitution is only a 
recognition of religious liberty ; an acknowledgment of 
the fact, that although we have no right to use the 
money of the State for sectarian teaching, yet that we have 
no right to hinder sectarian teaching from being given 
voluntarily; and that by demanding its exclusion from 
the regular school 2 — make the gr — — 
intents and purposes, publie, preserving the 0 
conscience of dissentients, and leaving the places and 
the leisure of the promoters of existing schools un- 
disturbed at all other times. We have no more right to 
interfere with the leisure of these le than we have 
to demand that the Catholic grocer with whom we deal 
shall not attend or support the Catholic chapel, seeing 
that we, his supporters, are Protestants. — 

I fully agree with you that “ the contrivance resorted 
to can impose upon no one, and for this reason I can 
only account for the spirit of your article by es 
that you have wrested the legitimate reading of the B 
for a purpose. a 

If the ät of the Bill were to put education through - 
out the rural districts nearly or altogether into the 


association, 


cases the original writ; none of which ow 
exist, and none of which ought to be stated. 


hands of the State priesthood, the Bill would be nominal 
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‘only, for education is already in their hands, and they] THE LATE ALFRED AUGUSTUS 


now force their creeds u ; but this Bill would at 
least secure exemption from creeds to all who desire it, 
and such exemption would not, I think, add much to 
the power of the Church. If the ee or ae feel- 
ings of district committees be an objection to legislation 
upon this, so is it upon all other subjects; and the 
sooner we burn our statute books the better; for until 
the millennium does arrive we shall always be subject 
to the personal feelings of the administrators of the 
law. -" 


In reply to your fear of the progress of the Com- 
munistic ple, I need only remind you that com- 
munism in education is, at any rate, a better thing than 
Communal workhouses, , and gibbets; and that, 
if national schools be the worst piece of retributive 
vengeance which free-traders have to fear, the climax of 
that fear will, in all probability, be attained in enlarged 
intellects, increased inventions and improvements, in- 
ereased production, increased trade; together with 
-purer morals, and a decreased force of policemen, ma- 
gistrates, &e., &o. 
I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
| Joun WATTS, 
Manchester, 28, Cross-street, 19th January, 1852. 


THE GOVERNMENT CURE FOR HIGHLAND 
DESTITUTION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—Several months ago you placed the condition of 
the Hebrides before your readers, in an able leading 
article, as a. challenge to political scienee and public 
spirit.“ The view you took of the question was fair and 
comprehensive. But the problem remains unsolved,—I 
may say, unapproached. Your readers will remember 
that at the close of the last session of Parliament, the 
Legislature passed a Bill, introduced by Government, to 
facilitate emigration from the distressed districts of the 

Hebrides and Western Highlands of Scotland. This was 
duone on the strength of the opinion of Sir John M‘Neill, 
that, if henceforward the population is to depend on 
the local resources, some fearful calamity will probably 
occur before many years, unless a portion of the in- 
habitants of those 74 remove to where they can 
find the means of subsistence in greater abundance.“ 
The principle of the Act so passed was, to empower 
landowners to borrow money from the public exchequer 
to aid in a volun transportation of the people, the 
money to be repaid by their estates in instalments within 
‘a limited peri So far as the Isle of Skye is concerned, 
with its population of 22,500, I ventured to pronounce 
this measure a dead letter. 1 did so on the ground of 
the notorious fact, that nearly the whole island is under 
trust. And thus it falls,” (I wrote with confidence, 
having conferred with gentlemen who were in a position. 
to form an opinion,) that, while some fearful calamity 
is confessedly impending over the Hebrides, and while 
Government has assumed the responsibility of warding 
it off, the measure on which it places its sole reliance is 
totally inapplicable to the state of one of the principal 
parts of that suffering region.” This opinion was boldly 
met by the assertion, that Government had done the one 
thing needful. But what is the result? Six months 
have elapsed since the passing of the Bill, and the 
sheriff of Skye writes me on Jan. 6, (Not one of our 
proprietors has availed himself of the Emigration Ad- 
vances Bill.” I understand this statement to include 
the entire Hebrides and Western Islands, the parts for 
whose benefit the Act was passed. If it refers specifi- 
cally only to Skye, it still sustains my conclusion, and 
proves the Government measure to have been a perfect 
mockery. The people called for bread, and the Legisla- 
ture gave them a stone. | 


It is a grave question, how far Government ought to 
interfere ina case of this sort. But it didinterfere. It 
discouraged private benevolence, and published a blue- 
book mainly to prove, that no scheme of amelioration, 
but an extensive, if not an almost universal emigration, 
would be of any avail. It assumed the responsibility of 
averting a “‘ fearful calamity” by an Emigration Ad- 
vances Bill. And the provision thus made for the emer- 
gency has not carried a single emigrant to any of our 
colonies, and is never likely to do more than it has 
done! Had the impending “ calamity” passed away 
or been dissipated, we might smile at the delusion 
practised on the public. But the anticipation enter- 
tained in 1851 of still greater distress in 1852 are, ac- 
cording to all accounts, about to receive a most distress- 
ing fulfilment. 

In autumn of last year, some gentlemen in Skye, 
satisfied they had nothing to expect from the Govern- 
ment measure, formed themselves into a committee 
to give counsel and aid to such of the people as 
might be willing to emigrate. And the result is, 


‘ geeording to the sheriff, that upwards of 400 fa- 
milies have given in their names, representing more 
than 2,000 souls. But where are these families to find 

migration ? 


the means of e This committee cannot 
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hese | the crowded street — bee say evidently, a peculiar wave 
in a semi-circle of the forefiager of his hand, as if he 
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ease, grace, and fluency in the world—slways taking his 


t subjects, however, as well for reading, for medita- 


FRY. 


(Communicated, ) 

This country is so rich in men of great but unobtrusive 
powers, that the death of Mr. Fry, on Thursday, the 8th 
instant, after a protracted illness, will not be noticed by 
the public at large. In his own circle his loss will be an 
irreparable one; but, by the world generally, it will 
hardly be noted, yet was he a remarkable man, and all 
the more remarkable, because he was not a notability. 
While possessing every mental and moral element for a 
recognised leadership in the world’s affairs, he was con- 
tent to pursue a perfectly private career: he went on 
with undeviating regularity, from day to day and year to 
year, up to this fina] and fatal 64th year of his age, en- 
gaged in ordinary avocations; and yet, while never 
ostensibly moving beyond a limited sphere, he exercised 
a positive influence, at once salutary and potent, over 
some of the ablest and most active men of his time. 

Mr. Fry was a man of this stamp. Employed in busi- 
ness, and right contentedly so engaged, he was yet, pro- 
perly speaking, a leader of leaders. On common topics 
and every-day subjects he would delight and reviviſy 
minds of ordinary mould; but we are not exaggerating 
our impressions of his true force and worth when we 
assert, that the most stirring intellects, the most promi- 
nent thinkers and actors on the busy stage of our contem- 
porary life, would never fail to find in him the wisest 
guidance, the most cheering encouragement, and the 
loftiest illumination. 

From his vast stores of knowledge and observation, 
his genius both for analysis and synthesis, his lofty 
poetic temperament, and his true nobility of disposition, 
he was a permanent centre of conversational power and 
beneficent energy. And all this, though thoroughly 
understood and appreciated in his own circle, was found, 
be it recollected, in an industrial environment of the 
most ordinary kind. You would meet him, say, as a 
stranger, on a mere matter of common business—that 
you may depend upon it, would be soon settled—and 
settled, too, in the most approved fashion, with all 
possible fairness, shrewdness, and despatch—for our 
purpose of illustration, the more hum-drum the better— 
and our readers must know how amazingly stoical the 
human face divine” can look when the mighty details 
of a quid pro quo are arranged in these hard times. 
Then would occur some simple incident, or some ob- 
vious remark would be made; thereupon would the 
casual visitor be assuredly quickly made aware of what 
% manner of man he was dealing with. With all the 


hint, his cue, from said visitor—he would make some re- 
mark which would carry the other a step further; that 
would be followed by another and another, each suc- 
cessive observation surpassing its logical predecessor 
in beauty or value. Those wondrous stores of bis 
would be opened (always supposing the audience 
fit“) with a surprising and delectable prodigality ; and 
whatever the drift or the topic, social, political, literary, 
theological, there could be only one feeling of astonish- 
ment and gratification. The eloquence of the talker, his 
readiness, felicity of diction, discursivenese—combining 
sound sense, exact knowledge, and fine truth, and always 
so managed as to leave openings, pauses, and chances, 
for the fair reciprocities of assent or dissent—would leave 
the auditor in a state of wonder at the man and his 
whereabouts—and he who was the cause of all this 
wonder would quietly proceed with his ledger or routine 
work, as if nothing had happened. 

And nothiag had happened, but what happened daily 
with this extraordinary man. We will be responsible 
for the literal accuracy of our assertion when we state, 
that the scene would have occurred any day and every 
day, for the last forty years of our lamented friend’s life. 
We go further, and say that it did so occur, and that, not 
once in the day, but several times, on several occasions, 
of every day—and this not with strangers only, but with 
his own intimate friends, which made the case, if pos- 
sible, far more remarkable, as an instance of an almost 
perennial capacity. 

Our friend had a great gift of listening too, where 
listening was worth while, (and where is not silence 
“ goldern ?“) He found for himself spaces and inter- 
vals, both abundant and fruitful for the widest and 
deepest reading, on all manner of topies; his favourite 


tion, and for discourse, being moral or theological, 
drawing largely for his materials on both ancient 
and modern lore, which his familiar acquaintance 
with the learned languages enabled him to culti- 
vate and accumulate. But he had mo set time or 
times for study—as it is called—at least, that we are 
aware of. Assuredly no waking moment of the day 
was barren or empty of “moment” to him. His mind 
was evidently very busy when he was musing on his 
ehair, or riding in a public conveyance, or walking in 


had just completed some chain of argument or course 
of investigation, and were writing his Q. E. D. on 
the air, made this palpable enough to his more 


Sm — 
Samuel Johnson about much of this. His large, manly 
form of body, equal muscular strength and 
activity—his firm, great face and head—the massive style 
of his ordinary address and bearing—his omnivorous 
relish for books—his amazing memory, both verbal and 
topical—his delight in social intercourse—his varied 
acquaintance with life, in all itd phases—his insight into 
character—his contempt for all ostentation, meanness, 
quackery, or cant—the tout ensemble often reminded 
his friends of the prince of talkers, and that without one 
atom of disparagement to the Herculean Lexicographer; 
while an affectionate disposition, informed by a pro- 
found religious spirit, ever led him to perform quiet 
acts of true kindness, of ungrudging self-sacrifice, of 
genuine goodness, which raised him to a far loftier and 
closer parallel than the mere physical and intellectual 
characteristics which they had in common. His political 
views were liberal, and his religious opinions savoured 
ol an ultra-Nonconformity—but they were deep realities 
with both—the specific resemblances held here, not in 
their creeds, where they differed toto c@lo, but in the 
resolute, manly, indomitable maintenance of them. 
Without assenting to the doctrine of the sage poet 
who tells us that 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men, 
because we believe that they always do make themselves 
known by making themselves felt, in an altogether 
necessary manner, which the world could not, if it would, 
gainsay; we must yet maintain that our lamented friend 
was a great unknown.” In accordance with that law 
of the division of labour which holds in the intellectual 
as well as material world, and is productive of the most 
precious fruits of our advanced civilization, he was un- 
questionably a large contributor, though in his own 
peculiar way, to the general wealth. It is quite true 
that he has left behind him no permanent record of his 
achievements; and we cannot deny that the moment 
he took up his pen the magical improvisatori powers which 
he wielded so triumphantly in conversation seemed to 
desert him. Nor do we think he would have dis- 
tinguished himself as an orator either at the Bar 
or in the Senate, But there was only one convic- 
tion among all that knew him, and it was this, 
that if he could have written as well as he could 
speak, and if he could have spoken in public as 
well as he discoursed in private, his reputation would 
not have been surpassed by any contemporary in any 
department of literary, political, or philosophical 
labour. He would have leit an impress, both great and 
good, on his age and nation. Be this as it may no man 
can rise above his dispensation. We must take him as 
Nature gave him to us, and be right thankful that he 
grew up to BE and to po, accotding to his specific or- 
ganization, just that which he was, and none r. 
Such a man, and yet a man of business !—who under- 
stood the mysteries of ledgers, and yet could read Homer 
and Plato, Newton and Shakespere, and the most 
ephemeral periodical— who was conversant with the 
details of industrial pursuits, and understood thoroughly 
the soundest rationale for their conduct, and yet was a 
man of large discourse,” of intense political feelings 
without a tinge of acerbity, of the deepest religious 
reverence without a particle of fanaticism, of the widest 
speculative range, and yet eminently practical, and ever 
ready to be of substantial use and homely service to all 
about him. His sense of God's oversight and of man’s 
responsibility was such, that certain heaven-descended 


with so bright a lustre, that while we mourn over our 
loss, we can rejoice in his amazing gain. VALE. 


\ familiar soquaintance. There was something of 
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the Provisional Go dated February 29, 
1848, abolishing titles of nobility, is revoked. 

M. de Montalembert has seized an honourable oo- 
casion for backing out of the desperate adventure 
in which he had engaged, to the scandal of all who 
believed that such eminent talents could not exist| The statement that a successor had been 


n.. 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


n of the last eight weeks has been 
distinguished by Louis Napoleon by one or more 
conspicuous acts of despotiom., This week we have 
to record the virtual confizeation of the Orleans pro- 
perty; the replacement of MM. Morny, Rouher, 
and Fould, by still less scrupulous ministers of 
the tyrant’s will : and the creation of a Ministry of 
Police, with rather extensive powers. 

The decree res ng the pro of the Orleans 
family appeared in the Moniteur of Thursday, and is 
as follows :— 

The President of the Republic, considering that all 
the Governments which have succeeded each other have 


without some grain of morality, The Univers an- to Bishop Gobat in the bis at J 4. 


0 is 
nounces that he, M. de Mérode, and M. de Morte | contradicted, It seems that mistake h 

: , * 

mart, have resigned their seats in the Commission | from the account of the 17 ent (by the 


tm 
Ii is expected, from this manifesta - of Prussia) of the : lentiner 
— — the 1 * leader 7 the —— NaN. — German feaident in 4 — The amoun 
at the cur Will renounce the provision that ven by t i opric 
made for them out of a portion of the conflacated + wake ol taneee “delle 


amounts to u 
property | and it is the more important as the curates pears of | ollars (about 


£18,000), out of 
have immense influence in the elections which | ceives hie annual salary of Tze peheae £ 0). 
saad yt, Bog place yl the corps — | 

u resigned as procureur-gener 
of the Court of Cassation par gh i his f ~ sana 
in 1 pungent letter to M. Abstuzzi, Minister of 

ustice, 

Apparently alarmed at these desertions, the Go- 
vernment hes announced that it will issue no more 
exceptional decrees ; and has nominated the Council of 
State. Of the latter, Baroghe is named Vice-Presi- 
dent, with a sala 


Louis Philippe did the same with respect to the princes 
of the elder branches of the Bourbon family: Consider- 
ing that such measures are always enacted for the sake 
of order and public interest: That whereas, at the 
present juncture, more than ever, high 

siderations imperatively command the 
influence wdich the possession of three bundred millions 
of territorial possessions bestow on the Princes of the 
Orleans family; Decrees : 

Art. 1. The members of the Orleans family, their hus- 
bands, widows, and descendants, cannot possess an 
moveable or immoveable property in France. They eh 
be forced to dispose of definitive gall the property which 
they possess in the extent of the French territory, 

Art. 2. This sale shall be effected within a delay of 
one year—to take date from that pro which is free 
from mortgages, and unembarrasse other funds, 
1 the promulgation of the 8 ape a and for 
that portion of their property which may be mortgaged 
or oben to Nu cad, — the day on which such 
property shall be irrevocably declared to belong to them. 


on the 12th, and held at the 
King and the Dowager P 
of he Pers oume ty 
) ence o some days ago, 
Wednesday evening at the hotels of the Ministers | imploring a — of ho anneal 
were suspended last Wednesday for the first time | required by the new lew from the p 
since the Revolution of 1830, with the object of | as well as tradesmen and all sorts o 
honouring the memory of Louis XVI., of whose | zans, His Holiness, far from gr 
execution that day was the anniversary, Masses | assured the representatives of the 
were said for the repose of the souls of Louia, Marie | financial distress of the State was euch, that they 
Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth, and the Dauphin, in | would be lucky if no further taxes were imposed, 
most of the churches of Paris, At St, Thomas Nearly all the principal members of the Progresista 
d’Aquin, in the Faubourg St. Germain, the attend- | party in the Spanish Chamber of Deputies have 
ance was very numerous, most of the persons present | resigned their seats, alleging the utter uselessmess of 
Art. 3. In default of having effected the sale within | wearing deep mourning,—On Saturday night the | a Parliament which the Mintater keeps e » while 
the above-mentioned periods, such sale shall be effected | President gave a grand ball, at which between four | he alters the laws of the country at his pleasure by 
wich all due diligence by the administration of the and five usend persons attended, The Italian simple decrees, The Minister, however, persists in 
Sommaves, eprereng te, is ome 14 ur opera was closed, to defeat a conspiracy of the | declaring, through the Ordre, that the Vabinet is 
shall be handed * the [ or to those who | persecuted salons to avenge their wrongs by crowd- | devoted to the constitutional cause, but that, in the 
may be entitled to them. ng the opera with the cream of Parisian fashion on | present critical state of Europe, it is expedient to 
Given at the Palace of the Tuileries, this 22nd January, | the night of the ball, offer as little surface as possible to the attacks of 
1852, Lovis NAPoLeon, It is said confidently, that an attempt was made | agitators, | 
By the President, on Wednesday upon the life of the President, by the . 
The Minister of State, & D Casaptawca. | wife of an ex-prefect, who came to Paris to intereede| ‘The Congressional banquet to Kossuth eame off 
A second decree elaborates the preamble to the| With the President for her husband, She obtained | on the 7th inst, Three hundred members of Con- 
first, and enacts the restitution of the properties | an audience, but Louis Napoleon having refused to gress were present, Mr. King, the President of the 
comprised in the dotation of Louis Philippe, made | Frant her petition, she is seid to have drawn &| penate, oecupicd the chair; and eeated on his right 
in 1830 to the State, which remains e appr and attempted to stab him, The Woman, | were Kossuth and Mr, Lynn Boyd, of the 
with the payment of the ＋ of the Civil st. 1 rh t is added, was arrested, and conveyed to the Con- and on his left, Dan 
the Due rleans is main . 1 
The produes of the restitution is to be allotted to poet Pierre Lechambaudie, who hed been 
the charitable relief societies, established in 1830, to | condemned to transportation to Cayenne, as member 
the melioration of the lodgings of the working-| of the D Socialist Conclave, has been 
classes in large manufacturing cities, to the formation 
of loan establishments in the 
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He described the state of Europe - terror ruling from 
Paris to Pesth—as a sensible silence,“ only dis- 
turbed by the rattling of Napoleon’s fratricidal 
musketry, and the groans of the martyrs of liberty 
in the dungeons of Europe. He disclaimed any de- 
sire to involve America in “the troubles of Europe, 
and denied that he had ever represented his mission 
as a failure. This oration was most enthusiastically 
applauded,—Mr. Webster followed Kossuth in re- 
sponding to his own health, He made a long speech, 
but the pith was in the last sentence, which he gave 
as a ‘* sentiment :’’— 

Hungarian independence, Hungarian control of her own 

destinies, and Hungary as a distinct nationality among the 
nations ( great applause]. 
The next toast was“ The right of states only valu- 
able when subject to the free control of those to 
whom they are appointed; utterly worthless to be 
determined by the sword of for interference.“ 
Mr. Douglass responded, He said he would never 
enter into an alliance with England to repress the 
autocrat of Russia, until she should have done jus- 
tice to Ireland. Before interposing he would con- 
sider the consequences to follow, and the principles 
involved. There might be a case in which it would 
be necessary to their own safety to interpose, should 
Russia interfere again. Then they should decide 
whether they would interfere ; but in the meantime 
do all in their power to sustain the principle of in- 
ternational law. In conclusion he gave—** Hungary ; 
when she shall make her next struggle for liberty, 
may the friends of freedom throughout the world 
proclaim to the ears of all European despots— Hands 
off, a clear field, a fair fight, and God protect the 
right“ |applause].—General Cass made an energetic 
speech in responding to his health, but spoke more 
of sympathy than aid. 

The next day Kossuth was entertained by the 
Jackson Democratic Association ; at which five hun- 
dred persons were present. Before leaving Washing- 
ton, he had an interview of Mr. Clay. A touching 
scene is described, but the Kentucky statesman is 
made to declare his firm adhesion to non - interven- 
tion. 

The New York Tribune states that Chevalier 
Hulseman had written a letter to the President re- 
monstrating 12 Mr. Webster's speech at the 
Congressional banquet to M. Kossuth, and that Mr. 
Webster was preparing a response to the letter. 


Eleven persons had been killed, near Savannah, 
by the explosion of a steamer’s boiler. Six were 
killed, as many wounded, in an emigration 
lodging-house at New York in a panic occasioned by 
an alarm of fire. A considerable emigration to 
California of slaveowners with their slaves is said to 
be going forward in North Carolina. A new screw- 
steamer called the South Carolina, of 1,300 tons 
register, and 600 horse-power, had been launched— 
the destined pioneer of the projected line between 
Charleston and Liverpool. 


Advices from Jamaica extend to the 30th of De- 
cember. The Legislature adjourned on the 23rd, 
29th. A Bill had 
been introduced into the House, and when the 
peskes left, was before a Special Committee, to abo- 

A the office of coroner, and to throw 

the ies of such officer on the magistracy of the 
island. The measure had received 9 
and the press relied on the Council ta ite fate. 
The holidays had passed off quietly ; the 
churches and chapels were opened, and there were 
not any of those barbarous itions among the 
people which marked the season of the yearin the 
days of slavery. The cholera had not entirely dis- 
appeared from the north side of the island. 


Tux Duxe awp raz Farmer.—On Wednesday 
last the Duke of Wellington being on a visit to the 
Queen at Windsor Castle took a stroll through the 
streets of Windsor, intending to visit the Sheet- 
street Barracks, where the 2nd ion of Grenadier 
Guards are quartered, his Grace being colonel of 
that regiment. Mr. Charles 8. Cantrell, an old 
farmer who had recently come to reside in the town, 
having retired under comfortable circumstances, 
was also taking a stroll, and seeing the Duke 
22 2 5 — ayy upto him an 

tely gave the o an his arm, i 
15 him to —— he wanted, . 
the Duke and our old ish farmer went throu 
the streets, arm in arm, in familiar chit-chat to 
barracks 


A Dwtittery in a Coatritr.—The small amount 
of coal raised by five or six men occupying some 
pits near Hanley, Staffordshire, led the police to 
suspect that the miners were engaged in some more 
profitable occupation than mining, and on an ex- 
ploration of the caverns a few days since, four stills 
were found concealed in various parts of the work- 
ings, and the chief laboratory at the bottom of one 
of the shafts. Through a somewhat ingeniously 
concealed entrance (which they broke down) a sort 
of labyrinthine passage was entered, which, after 
various turnings and windings, led the officers of 
justice into the whole of the secret. Here was found 
a still set up, which had evidently that day been at 
work, with fifteen tubs, containing at least from 400 
to 600 gallons of wash, bottles, cans, and, in fact, all 
the requisites of a complete whisky distillery, and 
about five quarts of whisky. The whole stock in 


trade was of course seized, and three young men, | the bane of 


two of whom were in the pit, and the other acting 
as banksman, were taken into custody. ‘They were 
severally fined £30 each, for aiding and assisting, 
&c., in the manufacture, and in default 
of payment were sent to priaon for three months. 


THE KAFIR WAR. 


On Thursday night a meeting on this melancholy 
topic was held at the Horns Tavern, Kennington. 
The hall was quite filled, and among the audience 
were a considerable number of ladies. The chair 
was taken by Mr. W. Williams, M. P. for the borough 
of Lambeth. A letter was read from Mr. D'Eyn- 
court, M.P., in which, in answer to an invitation to 
attend the meeting, he stated that he cordially con- 
curred in the benevolent and Christian views of his 
excellent and esteemed friend Lord Glenelg, and 
hoped to see a speedy, a hearty, and practical recur- 
rence to them at the Cape whenever similar circum- 
stances might arise. 

The chairman, in opening the business of the 
meeting, said, the present disastrous state of matters 
did not arise from the conduct of the Kafirs, but 
from the policy pursued by the Colonial Secretar 
and his nominee, Sir Harry Smith [hear, hear]. 
After a war of twelve months, it ha been found 
necessary to send 10,000 men to the frontier, and 
the demand was still for more men to carry on this 
inglorious war with savages who were only defend- 
ing the country that once belonged to them and to 


till we had subdued the Kafirs, He hoped this did 
not mean annihilation (hear, hear]. The evidence 
‘taken before the committee of the House of Com- 
mons proves that the Kafirs had never broken an 

of the engagements into which they had oy Rie | 
gave it as 2 opinion that peace would never be pre- 
served in the colony so long as the present system 


pressed the hope that the constitution conferred 
upon the colonists would be based upon the freest 
and most liberal grounds. 


Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow moved the following 
resolution :— 

That this meeting, yg Bn gir with the injustice of the 
war now being waged in Africa, would record its convic- 
tion, founded upon the evidence published under the sanction of 
Parliament, that our collisione with the Kafirs may be traced to 
the systematic course of aggressions mee territories, 
which has been pursued with only one intermission from our 
first occupation of the colony until the present time—to our dis- 
regard of their natural rights, aggravated by our endeavours to 
undermine and destroy the influence of their chiefs, and to the 
precipitate udoption of coercive measures, when, considering 
the grievances of which the Kafirs and other tribes had justly 
to complain, forbearance was not less demanded by policy than 
by justice. 

This resolution Mr. Chamerovzow supported by 2 
narrative of past proceedings in Kafirland, similar 
to that which he has given at former meetings. The 
Kafirs stood upon three principles; viz., the chief, 
— * and the Kafirs — anne whole 
policy had been in opposition to these three princi- 
ples of Kafirland. The cost of these wars went on 
in arithmetical progression. In 1834-35 there were 
2, C00 soldiers employed, and the cost was £500,000. 
In 1846-47 from 5,000 to 6,000 men were engaged, 
at acost of £2,000,000; and now some 12,000 sol- 
diers were employed in the war, and already the ex- 
penditure amounted to £1,250,000 [hear, wy 

Mr. H. Kersee seconded the resolution. He was 
not a member of the Peace Society, and was pre- 
pared to say that a war of defence would enlist 
owe enthusiasm, and draw „ y from 

ir pockets ; but a war so miserable repugnant 
to principle as that now going on in Kafirland would 
never be cheerfully paid for by the British people 


hear, hear]. | 
Dr. Knox shortly su the resolution. He 
had been long in and knew many of the 


public. He begged the meeting to observe that they 
were called upon to oppose a system. It was not 
the character of Lord Grey or Sir H. Smith only 
they had to consider, but it was a system which they 
to oppose—a system of 
and a fixed tendency to render everything mystified 
and confused [hear, hear]. Even at the present 
moment, as if re 
hands, an agent had been sent to the of the 
Orange River to embroil us with five 24 
nations. Nine years ago he had repr 
Stanley, then in the Office, that if they sent 
Central Africa a = black surge, that 
black surge would sooner or come us, 
and that 10,000 men would not be sufficient to de- 
fend the frontier against them. Lord Stanley took 
no notice of his warning, and now they saw how 
clearly his words had been verified, for more than 
10,000 men were unable to protect the colony hear, 
hear]. Justice must be done to the Katir, and also 
to the Anglo-Saxon colonist. Those people who 
were represented as savages, were a noble, manly 
race, if left to themselves; and if they became 
otherwise, it was the doing of this ey yd hear, 
hear]. Colonel Graham, the founder of 0 
Town, told him on his deathbed, that the Kafir was 
naturally a model of all that was humane, kind, 
hospitable, and generous, but that by our own doin 
we had converted him into a tiger [hear, hear]. He 
could assure them that all the expenses of the pre- 
sent and any other war with the Kafirs would have 
to be paid by this country, for certainly nothing 
would ever be got from the colony. He doubted 
whether, if they put up the whole of Kafraria for 
sale, it would pay one month’s expense of this war 
{hear, hear]. There was a great anxiety for war 
among military men. He knew what the feeling 
was. It was deemed horrible to be confined three 
days to their quarters ; and inaction was regarded as 
an army. | 
Mr. S. Sidney here mounted the platform, and 
denounced a great deal of what had been said as full 
of misrepresentation and injustice. He hoped the 


that all that was to 


meeting would not if" vty under the impression 
them by paid agents on that 


their fathers. It was said we could not make peace | the 


of colonial management was continued, and ex- 


chiefs whose names were now so often before the | to 


and other occasions were true, Who were the 
arties that had come before them that evening 
ey were members of a — called the Abo- 
rigenes Protection . which meddled with 
every colony we had, and had always done mischief 
(hear, and disapprobation]. They always assumed 
that the black man was right and the white man 
wrong. The speaker proceeded, amid some inter- 
ruption, further to denounce the proceedings of the 
Aborigines postr Senet or 1 — oe 
meeting to judge of the questio 
for barer ond no to be led away by statements 
coming from dou uarters. 

Mr. Townshend indignantly defended the members 
of the Aborigines Protection — from the charge 
of being paid agitators, and retorted the accusation 
upon Mr Sidney. 

Mr, J. Bell moved the following resolution :— 


. Government may 8 
minious strugg 
frontier tribes of 


i 
partial 4. 


The Rev. Mr. Richard seconded the resolution, 


and severely lectured Mr. Sidney for the ca- 
umn oh, without the test „ he had 
brought against the members of the Aborigines Pro- 


tection Society. . 

It was further resolyed that a memorial, founded 
on the resolutions, should be presented to Lord John 
Russell, and also a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, signed by the inhabitants of Lambeth. 


a 


TustimomiaL TO Mrs. Cowon Crarxz.—A very 
elegant and appropriate tribute to the verance 
andfdevotion of this amiable lady, who spent twelve 


| years in writing out her- Shakespere Concordance, 


and four more in correcting the press, has been got 
up in New York by a few American admirers of 
Shakes re. The testimonial, which has been already 
transmitted to Mrs. Clarke, consists of an elaborately 
carved rosewood easy chair. The face of Shakespere, 
carved in ivory, from the Stratford bust, with appro- 

iate encircling designs, ornaments the top rail; 
and below the seat are masks of tragedy and comedy. 
There is a reading-desk of rosewood and cedar at- 
tached, and the design of the chair and its orna- 
mentation are from drawings by Mrs. Balmanno. In 
the list of subscribers we find the names of the 
Hon. D. Webster, H. Longfellow, W. G. Bryant, 
W. B. Astor, Washington Irving, &c. . 


IncrEasz oF LiverProot.—The total number of 
dwelling-houses, from £12 to £35 rental and up- 
wards, which have been erected in Liverpool during 
the last year, is 867; warehouses, 11. Since the 
— 1838, 22,020 houses have been built within the 

utzh. 


‘Dyin Christian i ff At the conclusion of the 
members to the number of sixty were in- 


ited to of refreshments, which had been 
of grasping, eg ied ope aA ay an ype nw pcg 


InxcreasE or Inranricipe 1x Lonpow.—Our 
cities threaten to rival those of China in the 7 
of infanticide. The week before last, three infants 
were ex in and about Fleet-street. On Tues- 


d, in Kensington ious 
Pridey, 12 of the park- From the 
medical evidence it appeared that the child had been 
born alive. The coroner observed that a very exten- 
sive system of infanticide was now carried on, which 
the Legislature must soon adopt means to put an end 
to. jury returned an open verdiot. 

Darn or a Fox M A Daawino-room.—On Pri- 
day last the meet of the old Berkshire hounds was 
at Kingston Inn, near Faringdon, when Reynard 
soon broke from a covert in the neighbourhood and 
led the hounds at a rattling to the coverts of 
Tubney, Appleton, and Besselsleigh. At the latter 
2 2 one mane 22 and went back to 

ey, traversing near same 
and eventually . steps to B — b. bat 
on arriving at that village, and finding very 
hard pushed, he made a dach at the dra win room 
window of the Rev. Dr. Foulkes, principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, bolted through, to the no small con- 
sternation of the domestics, and sought shelter under 
the sofa. The hounds waiving the etiquette of an 
introduction, dashed also through the window, and 


in a few seconds poor Reynard was completely run 
down. 


Our “ Sacrep”” Exursirions.—A 
the chief objects of interest in York Minto ue 
pointed out to a party of six by a verger—the whole 
survey occupying about half an hour. On offering 
remuneration the official informed them that the 
charge was one shilling each, thus receiving six 


shillings for half an hour's bulati 
cathedral and use of thetongue, ulation of the 


— |e 


r r 


S NSA 8 8 


A7 reer 


1662. 


The Nonconformist, . 


Contrary Exriosion wean Mancunster.— 
Another of these shocking events occurred on Mon- 
day morning, at Ringley, near Manchester, resultin 
in the immediate fleath of three colliers, besides 14 
others more or less burnt, of whom two are at the 
point of death, and three others in à dangerous 
state. The pit belongs to Mesers. Knowles and 
Stott, and is known by the name of the Cannel 
Mine, The shaft is from 130 to 140 yards deep, 
and the workings extend about 200 yards from the 
shaft. The * usually went down with safety - 
lamps, and tried the state of gas in their respective 
workings, . a fireman was employed specially 
for this work. 

30 to 40 in number, descended soon after 6 o'clock, 
and had stripped, but scarcely got to their workings 
when an explosion of a fearful nature occurred, 3 
vivid flame rushing through all the workings from 
the direction of the shaft, accompanied with a rush 
of air and u noise like low thunder, which lasted 
several minutes It knocked down many of the 
colliers, and threw about the tubs and waggons with 
such force that they were broken to pieces, It is 
believed that a collier named Henry Page had fired 
the gas. He had last been seen with a naked candle 
going to look in an old working only eight or nine 
yards from the bottom of the shaft, and where there 
was likely to be a quantity of gas collected, for 3 
iece of clay with which he might make a socket 
or his candle. After the explosion, all the colliers 
made directly for the shaft, some of them wrappin 
their flannel jackets round them for protection, an 
running on hands and feet to escape as much as 
possible the suffocating effects of the sulphur. 


QuaRTeR.ty Return or MAnRTLAORSs, Biratus, anp 
Deatus,—The official report on this subject is just 
published, It comprises the births and deaths 
registered by 2,190 registrars in all the districts of 
England during the autumn quarter ending De- 
cember 3lst, 1851; and the marriages in more than 
12,000 churches or chapels, about 3,228 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established 
Church, and 623 superintendent registrars’ offices, in 
the quarter that ended September 30th, 1851. The 
marriages and the births exceed the average num- 
bers; and the deaths are also slightly above the 
average of the corresponding quarters. For the 
whole of the year 1851 the births have greatly 
exceeded the numbers in any previous year, and the 
mortality has been lower than it was in any of the 
ten years 1841-50, except 1843, 1845, and 1850. The 
births, deaths, and marriages, show a balance of 
births over deaths, and an increase of families, 
which are only observed in a state of prosperity. 
The tendency at the end of the year to decline to- 
wards the average state of things will no doubt 
attract attention to the great interests and to the 
public health of the country. 


Taz Great Lunacy Casz.—On Saturday, the 
sixteenth day, the commission of lunacy on Mrs. 
Cumming terminated its labours. The jury returned 
the following unanimous verdict :—** That Catherine 
Cumming is now of unsound mind, and incapable of 
taking care of her rty, and that she hes been 
so since the Ist ay, 1840.” The lady imme- 
diately signed a retainer to her counsel in proceed- 
ings to traverse the inquisition. The sixteen da 
have cost £6,600 in all! The unfortunate 
—4 seems, in fact, to have been the victim of lew 
and lawyers. In 1846, they squabbled, and quar - 
relled, and disputed, and contested whether she was 


sane or insane, over a former commission, at an | i 


expense of between £2,000 and £3,000, without 
settling the question ; and ever since she has been 
in legal hot water. First she had an action of trover 
to recover her title deeds. Then she had an indict- 
ment for perjury honging come herhead. Next came 
the preliminary struggle for a new commission be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor. Lastly followed the com- 
mission itself. In less than five years she hag had 
no fewer than seven attorneys-at-law teasing, and 
tormenting, and plaguing her; assisted, ly, 
by twice as many barristers, whom she never saw. 
And all this fuss, and contention, and litigation, 
ill-blood, bad feeling, irritation, and animosity is 
about a lady, seventy-three years of age, paralyzed 
in both limbs, and troubled with disease in the 


bladder but with £400 or £500 a-year in ſee- 


simple. 


Wuar Aub WII Is ove Navy ?—Our present 
naval force is, says the Daily Nets, such as the 
world never before saw at the disposal of a single 
State.“ For philanthropic purposes we have an 
armed flotilla of eight vessels—five of which are fast 
sailing steamers—having a total of eighty-eight guns, 
off the eastern coast of South America. For similar 
benevolent objects we keep no fewer than twenty- 
three vessels of war on the slave-trading coasts of 
Africa; besides nine ships, inclu three steamers, 
at the Cape. Then there are between the North 
American and West Indian stations fourteen ships, 


out of which five are steamers, bearing a total of 263 


guns; while in the Eastern Ocean there are no less 
than fourteen vessels, four of them steamers, mount- 
ing 286 guns, and in the more remote Pacific, fifteen, 
carrying 292 guns, The Lisbon squadron consists of 
eight vessels with 318 guns; and, l the Medi- 
terranean fleet comprises a force of six line- of- battle 
ships of 120 to 78 guns each, two fifty-gun frigates, 

nine steamers, which, with lesser craft, make 
up twenty in all, carrying 780 guns. 


Tue Franxuw Searcu.—It has been notified to 
the engineers at Portsmouth, that volunteers are 
required for the steam-vessels fitting up for the 
Arctic expedition about to proceed to Wellington 
Channel, to make further search for Sir John Frank- 
lin and the missing navigators; and several of the 
engineers have volunteered for that service. 


g'| Nottingham, has been distributed 


n Monday morning thejworkmen, | P 


Rapagsantation or Notrinamam.—An address | Prussian Governmen : 

from Mr. ‘Thomas Gisborne, the Radical ex -M. P. for | of the Zollverein at Ar — hag 
amongst the elector of the several 5 to 
that town, announcing his intention to re-solicit © Kreuz Zeitung states 
eir suffrage at the next election, Granville to the represen 
Tun Action, Mnzun o, Saromows, came off in | F 


the Court of Exchequer on Monday. Only one of ie, 
the several couns mpleted his epics has j 
an extended 


. 


e co A new 98 

argument, when the — 41 e further hear- throughout Rome, on 
ing of the case was appointed for this day. ion or quarter some decidedly 
Powrsraact, — Mr, Ellis, late of Rotherham ban been appointed head inspeotor 


1 


f 


of 
College, has accepted a cordial invitetio other tradesmen at his orders, whose duty it is to 
totale ofthe lenden Chueh at Ponitace |B SP al Kinde of eite dat maybe wo 

of Wrbresry. oe his labours on Sunday next, the 18¢/ dition of the oity, especially through the medium 


the servants who are sen 
Recent Storms in THE Norts.—The Scottish chases 
paper chronicles many fatal incidents a from 1 = | 
the late heavy snow falls. Menzies of Strathbrann n 


came on Friday to Crief, to visit a son and transact | COLONEL THOMPSON O 
business. The son remonstrated with his father OF INV nn PROSPECT 


2 
4 


against returning that day, in uence of the 
severity of the storm; but without elfeot, He set 
off for home, and his son accompanied him s mile 
above Gilmerton. As, however, he did not make 
his appearance at night, his family were rn, reare 
e : 
was found about the le of the Sma’ Olen, 
which was recognised as his. This made the patties | to bee the old 2 and the LIT I 
persevere in their search; which they did all that legs, as he now saw them. Bat if the dragon and 
day and the next (Saturday), but with no success. | the enchanter come upon what was left 
On Sunday they renewed their exertions, with a | for them to do, but to turn true knight-errante apd 
number of men and their dogs; and, after a consi- | attack them again? (hear, hear, and applause.] This 
derable amount of labour, his body was discovered they should be prepared to do, atid be thankful if 
by a dog, in 9 deep wreath of snow, near the bridge | the stream rushed forth os it had done before. He 
of Newton. ‘ At Killin, on the morning of Fri-| was not come there to cause any alarm, but pre- 
day, Alexander Cameron, shepherd to 4. Nee, | vention, they all knew, was than cure, One 
Glenlocay, was found dead in the -fank, | thing he knew must be done. They must get rid of 
Cameron had been at a late wake all the night of all mad wars if they were to haves , one 
Wednesday; from which he went to the hill on They must not carry on a war under the ; 
Thursday morning, intending to return to the fu- of men who should, if justice were done them, 
neral; but in * 4 Yay to drive his flock to a place put under the seve of their friends [laughter 
- safety, 1 7 a — to — 5 of cheers}. Give them fair play, and they would hold ous 
e storm, a co remained two 8 it 
N. Rn J | against the world, es hitherte, But they must have 


. fair „ And what , 
Exrensive Conrtacration.—On Monday morn- could Bip i eie, 5 


they wor e fair pla 94 
ing, shortly before 8 o'clock, a fire, attended with a | Anything of” an Vater * the present A252 


great loss of property, and it is feared fatal conse- | must always be received with this reservation — they 
uences, broke out on the premises belonging to Mr. | must, as was said in Yorkshire, sift out the men 
oletti, looking-glass and picture-frame manufac- | who were not wise, men who had not their r 
turer, 64, Banner-street, St. Luke’s. Unfortunately, | wits about them, the men who 2 
Mrs. Foletti was in the second floor front, and before | folly, and then they would stand by the remainder 
anyone had time to procure a ladder or the fire-| if they would stand by the people [cheers]. 
escape, she jumped out of window, and fell on the | trusted he should witness such conduct es would be 
stone flags beneath. In falling, her head came | appreciated by the wise and the intelligent in those 
violently in contact with the foot pavement, by | who, he trusted, would be their leaders, and, if so 
which she was completely stunned, and, it is feared, 
fatally injured. Six houses were more or less 
damaged, 


their time, and the first 
POSTSCRIPT. — 41 1 * ina — 
hear]. Their vocation was to live at peace Lr al 
Wednesday, Jan, 28, Two o'clock, men, and improving themselves first, that in 60 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, e 


aleo. 
The Moniteur of yesterday nomina- | his seat amidst loud , 
tion of the senators, and the A meeting 
State. The Times remarks room, Cow 


11 
: 


. 


i 


4 


* 1 4 


tio 
reat revolution of February. What is wanting to the 
Sow institutions we sdepted ia good faith, and realized 


eat 

number | | 
the operative associations of — N have been 
suddenly dissolved by the a ties. You know it 
has heen anle Chat Upto saonmietiens Stap spent Sespet 
re- 


Association written on the walls of Paris as indica 
ting the site of our ateliers and our shops. It is / firm 
conviction that waht has been done at Lille, at Lyvas, | ; 
and Limoges, will be done in Paris against us. Since 
liberty is refused us, for a long time perhaps in France, 
although it must pain us to quit our country, let us 
transport our free industry to a free land. 


A Commission of Emigration was elected by 


ballot. 3 
Several proprietors of wine shops in Paris have pny 
posted a notice in their parlours 33 ng that | con EXCHANGE, Mank-1awz, Wednesday, Jan. 428 
their customers are forbidden to speak of politics. With very limited supplies of foreign Grain, as 2 as 4 
The Commercial Treaty between Hanover and the | falling off in the quantity of English, our Grain Trade 
Zollverein was a on the 23rd by both the | assuming a very firm tone at gradually improving gg 
Hanoverian Chambers. This result sets at rest all] Arrivals this week :—Wheat—Koglish, 800 dir. ! = — . 
the apprehensions that the influence of | 160 rs. Barley—Eoglish, 860 an. Oats — Raglish, . 
Austria would prevail with the new Ministry. The ! irish, 5,500 dn. ; Foureiga, $49 drs. Flous—Haglist, |, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J. M. C.“ has a good poetic vein, but wants more 
culture to justify a public appearance. 


% KA Lover of Consistency.” We do not deem it ex- 
pedient— never have done—for Dissenters to unite 
with ey egy woe” in * the a 

nt. They should stand upon principles 
2888 uniſormly do. — ö 

“F, T.“ His request comes unfortunately too late 
Correspondents should always retain a copy of the 
communications they wish: to presérve, as we cannot 
undertake to return those we reject, 


J. Dickenson,” It is not a legal item. 
„Thomas Clarke.” Too long and too general. 


„ E., Chartier” will see, from a letter published else- 
Where, that there is no necessity for the publication of 
his communication. 


„An Old Subscriber.” Our space is pre-occupied. 


ErratumM.—Mr. C. Rose, of Dorking, writes :—** There 
was a somewhat important mistake in my letter as it 
appeared in the Noncon of last week; instead of by 
the ‘perversion’ of the centralizing principle, it should 
have been pervasion.“ 

Tun SHAKsPEARE TESTIMONIAL TO KossuTH.—Re- 

+ ceived for this object, ny subscriptions from Mr. 
R. 8. Bendale, and thirteen friends; Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson, 0 and ten friends; and 3s. 6d. collected 
by Mr. H. Pidduck, Hanley. 


The Rontonkormist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, JAN. 28, 1852. 


| SUMMARY. 
THe revolution of despotism in France still 
holds on its way unchecked. The Moniteur has 
become the French statute-book, and new laws, 
fresh from the bureau of the autocrat, appear 
almost daily. Some are simply destructive, and 
dissolve that which previously had existence and 
organization, if not inherent ferce. Some are 
constructive, and show the skill of the usurper in 
disguising under the thin drapery of institutions 
the absolutism centred in his own hands. Some 
are financial, and it is certainly curious to observe 
the sang froid with which one man disposes of the 
produce of national taxation. These, however, are 
now beginning to yield in interest to others of a 
different character. Last week two decrees were 
levelled at the members of the Orleans family— 
one declaring the children of Louis Philippe in- 
capable of holding property in France, and com- 
velling them to dispose of whatever they possess 
there within a twelvemonth; and the other confis- 
cating the whole of that property which belonged 
to Louis Philippe prior to his accession to the 
throne, of which he had made a donation to his 
séns before his acceptance of the crown, and which 
the Constituent Assembly declared to be right- 
fully theirs. This act of spoliation even M. Morny 
refused to sanction, and, consequently, he, together 
with three others of the co état ministers, has 
been forced to vacate office, while the President’s 
major-domo, M. de Persigny, hitherto the con- 
— spring of all the usurper s movements, comes 
forward — openly takes upon him the duties 
which, until now, have been executed by tools. 
The Executive Government has undergone com- 
plete remodelling, and the newly constituted 
ministry is installed in power. while, the 
progress of Louis Napoleon has driven from him 
il the men whose names might have gilded his 
administration with conventional respectability— 
not excepting M. Montalembert. True, crowds of 
leasure-seekers flock to the state ball at the Tui- 
— but where has ever Paris failed in furnishing 
numbers to whom political considerations are as 
nothing when compared with a fam hours of bril- 
liant gaiety ? ‘gg ey 

The invasion panic continses, but, we think, 
with milder symptoms. It will not be likely to 
answer the purposes for which it was originated— 
namely, a large increase of the annual estimates, 
and a As. addition to the army. The 
tone of the press, whilst admitting the ibility 
of danger, indicates also, pretty clearly, the course 
which should be taken with a view to avert it. It 
is beginning to be felt that if upwards of 
£15,000,000 a-year cannot be made to provide 
security against lawless invasion from abroad, our 
security would not be increased by any tame 
uiescence in a proposal to augment the sum. 
The money will not purchase safety for the nation, 
even on the principles of the most warlike, unless 
it be judiciously expended; and were national 
defences the only object of Government in the 
appropriation of it, the sum granted by the people 
is beld to be amply sufficient. The possibility of 
an invasion, therefore, suggests, not an increase of 
our estimates, but a searching investigation into 
Government modes of expending them. This 
tone, we predict, will rapidly and marvellously 
abate the assumed terrors of military authorities 
and subordinates. The fever, however, is taking 
another turn. English gentlemen are accustomin 
themselves to contemplate the possibility of self- 
defence, and rifle clubs and corps are ming 
uite the rage. Should the mania lead to any- 
thing farther than a vast waste of time and gun- 


powder, it may, perhaps, conduct to the conclusion 


that a standing army is a superfluity, and that the 
safety of Great Britain may be better left in the 
hands of her people, than committed to the keep- 
ing of a mercenary military. | 

One of the least happy results of the panic above 
adverted to, is the indisposition it produces to 
entertain domestic reforms, and the excuse it will 
furnish to our legislators for refusing any but the 
most meagre change in the representative system. 
There have been, it is true, some large public 
meetings of late, at Manchester, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, and other localities; but it is 
impossible to deny that the question of Parliamen- 
tary reform has not stirred the nation to its depths: 
for our own part, we cannot profess to be taken by 
surprise that such should have been the case—we 
have all along anticipated it, although we have 
done our best to prevent it. Butwe are much 
mistaken if the apparent apathy continue beyond 
the opening of the session. The Edinburgh Re- 
view, the favourite organ of official and aristocratic 
Whigs, leads to the inference that the expected 
measure of Lord John Russell will be meagre in 
the extreme. We can well believe this—and we 
believe, moreover, that the public, who might, 
perchance, have tolerated continued inaction, will 
resent any attempt at any petty tinkering of the 
constitution. Lord John’s persistence in the doc- 
trine of finality might have been better borne with 
than his disappointment of the hopes excited b 
his recent promise. The country cannot broo 
the re-opening of this fundamental question for 
the mere sake of correcting a few minor details. 
If meddled with at all, it must be meddled with 
by no trembling hand. However, within a week 
or two it will be seen whether our interpretation of 
public sentiment is correct or mistaken. Our pre- 
sent opinion is that a little-go of reform will elicit 
such a spontaneous outburst of popular disapproval 
as will place the entire question in a light calcu- 
lated to impress the minds of the gravest and 
most cautious statesmen. 


The strike of the engineers still continues—the 
Operatives steadily refusing to depart from their 
resolution. There can be no doubt that it will 
inflict severe loss and suffering upon both masters 
and men. It may also, if protracted, transfer to 
other countries much of that business in which 
England has hitherto taken the lead, and which 
has been to her a source of wealth and pride. 
Whether either party is wise in obstinately stand- 
ing upon extremes, and refusing’ to listen to com- 
promise, can only be seen in the result. We fear 
that both will be compelled to regret that they 
did not, in the first instance, approach each other 
in a more conciliatory spirit. 


We regret being obliged to give up all hope of 
hearing that there are more survivers from the 
ill-fated “Amazon.” No other boats have been 
found, or heard of, and the likelihoods that such 
will be the case have now sunk down to zero. The 
loss of the “ Amazon” gives an additional interest 
to the trial trip of the “ Orinoco”—a boat built 
for the same company, on the same model, and for 
the same line of service, and which poor Captain 
Symons was to have commanded. Thoroughly has 
her sea-worthiness been tested, for she braved the 
frightful gale of Saturday night, and behaved her- 
self in the most satisfactory manner. Let us hope 
for her a long career of active service, and a full 
realization of the splendid promise given by the 
first trial of her powers. 


Once more the name of Ireland is coupled with 
assassination. Ribandism marks its victims, and 
they fall. Mr. Chambré is the last sufferer. No 
landlord knows whether himself will not be the 
next. The immediate cause of these outrages 
none can divine—the efficient remedy for them 
appears to be equally hidden. Perhaps, they are 

last relics of a now expiring system, and, in a 
few years, may die out for ever. 

Two or three ecclesiastical topics claim a passin 
reference. The agitation against the Mayn 

t, which shows an intense central force rather 
— aspontaneity of public concern the meetin 
of er the holding 
of diocesan synods, which reveals a want in the 
establishment more keenly felt than easily supplied 
—an address to Scotch voluntaries, which points to 
a judicious plan of action, but pro no step 
towards realizing it—and an article on Bisho 
Philpotts in the Edinburgh Review, which his 
lordship has a pamphlet published to- 
day, of which we may some notice next week, 
may all be regarded as, in their several ways, 
sigua of the times. Each of them will probably 
claim fuller attention from us hereafter. 


Foreign intelligence, setting aside that from 
France, is not very stirring. That which will most 
interest our readers comes from Austria. The 
government of that empire is at once gratifying 
its spleen against England, and pleasing its ultra- 
montane pri by summarily ejecting from its 
territory all the Protestant missionaries from this 
country, who have long been quietly and sucess- 
fully pursuing their beneficent vocation. Messrs. 
Wingate and Smith, Free Church missionaries, 


have orders to leave Pesth— Mr. Edwards to quit 


—and the agents of the Bible Society to 
orthwith from the Austrian States. These 
orders, as our contemporary, the Edinburgh News, 
observes, “are not, perhaps, of so much importance 
in themselves, except as indicating the cruel and 
arbitrary course on which Austria is prepared to 
enter in order to indulge to her utmost the mean 
spite and intense hatred towards Englishmen by 
which she is animated.” | 


Lem 
depart 


THE LAST MOVE OF THE DICTATOR, 


Louis NAPOLEON rushes forward in his mad 
career with breathless rapidity. “Tis his only 
chance—and the end of it is ruin. Within little 
more than six weeks he has destroyed almost 
every public institution in France—the Parliament, 
the press, the constitution, law, liberty—substi- 
tuting for them all his own arbitrary will. Decree 
follows decree in quick succession, and the wonder 
and misgiving excited by the next proceeding 
have scarcely time to make themselves felt, before 
2 are perfectly obliterated by the last. Repoag... 
is, by a righteous retribution, denied him. To 
stop is to fall. He must go on, and that quickly. 
As he nears his end, he will be compelled to 
accelerate his pace. We have seen some surpris- 
ing things—before long we shall see others which 
will beat them hollow. wt 


The last ps act of Louis Napoleon is one of 
spoliation. By ancient law, the property belonging 
to the kings of France when they came to the 
Crown, became thenceforth State property— 
merged into the public domains. When Louis 
Philippe was assured of mounting the throne as 
King of the French, he made a donation of much 
of his private property to his sons thus evading 
the spirit of the law. It was decided, however, by 
the highest legal authorities, that the deed was 
valid—and the vast estates thus nominally trans- 
ferred from sire to sons, remained and were 
recognised as private property. The Republicans 
of 1848 respected the arrangement. Louis 
Napoleon is less scrupulous and more needy. The 
whole of this property he has declared by decree 
to revert to the State, and as sole répresentative 
of the national will, has already determined on its 
distribution. Soldiers, priests, operatives, att to 
share the plunder—the army, the Church, the poor. 
But the Orleans family have estates which never 
owned Louis Philippe as proprietor. ‘These they 
mast sell within a year, for the usurper declares 
them incapable of holding property in France. 


This act is a blunder which neither M. de Morny, 
M. Fould, nor M. Rouher, could be prevailed upon 
2 sanction. * Ne nations are accepted— 

eir vacant places filled by more obsequious and 
more audacious creatures. See oie Persigny 
are to do the work which was too disreputable for 
their predecessors—to be thrown aside for worse 
than themselves when they begin to hesitate. Of 
course, this barefaced rob cuts off from any 
possible acquiescence in the new order of thing 
all the Orleanists. The number of this party 
2 be small, but it comprised the most influen- 

men in public life. Statesmen, diplomatists, 
parliamentary chiefs, philosophers, génerals—the 
élite of these classes were Orleanist in their 
sympathies. Between them and the upstart 
President, there is now opened an impassable 
gulf. Policy might have gradually edged the 
ter 2 of these men * the circle of 
uis Napoleon’s su ers, time been 
allowed them—but thie ye 1 ot rendered impossible 
a regard to personal character. The opinion 
which was adverse to Napoleon is, as respects this 
party, quickened into 1 ſeeling, and to 
simple disapprobation will be added bitter hatred 
and keen desire of revenge. 


But this is not all. Frenchmen might witness 
the sudden destruction of all the safe of 
public Rom yea | and yet, after a brief interval, be 
gay. Such is the price we must pay, might 
2 for the preservation of — 2 — A — 


vast conspiracy of Socialists. Better Louis 


by a 
8 3 and the sacredness of private rights 


than a National Assembly and the possibility of 
such rights being overturned. To all duch 
anodynes the usurper has affixed the word—poison. 
With the eyes open, they can be resorted to no 
longer for soothing anxious disquietudes. The 


P| man has already openly, shamelessly, greedily, put 
declared to 


forth his hand to clutch what Jaw had 

be private, and he divides the spoil between those 
who will want more—progressively, more. The 
case may seem exceptional— may be so—but it has 
about it a shockingly ominous look. Tis clear 
that Louis Napoleon is not sensitive on that point 
where, above all others, France took him to be 
sensitive. He rushes, without caution or hesitancy, 
to the border line which runs between confiscation 
and robbery. Who can tell whither his necessities 
will next hurry him? He has hungry clients— 
hungry, clamorous, reckless. Will they 

his scruples, supposing him to have any? Has he 
not once trod the way to the spoliation of the rich 
—can he not repeat the process? Are there no 
capitalists in France whose title to their. wealth 


may be found to have a flaw in it as discernible as 


An 
e 
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the blow would fall upon the absolutist monarchies, 
is always timid. The people who could 


in that of the Orleans family? The tiger has 
tasted blood—who can trust him henceforth P 
Besides this subsidizing of the unemployed, these 
largesses to the army, these bribes to ultramon- 
tane priests, swallow up public property without 
leaving anything to show for it. France sees her 
substance wasted, without even the shadow of a 
return. It might better have been flung into the 
sea. It reproduces nothing—it merely pampers 
‘what it were desirable to starve—a spirit of depen- 
dence—a desire of realizing without toil—of 
enjoying without previous labour—of having wages 
without earning them. Did France say Oui 
to Louis Napoleon’s demands, in expectation of any 
such result as this? 


We do not wonder that even M. Montalembert's 
charity is not wide enough to cover a crime like 
this. We are not surprised that all men in France 
who set the .smallest value on character, are 
declining to serve under such a chief—all women 
who regard reputation, are solicitous of cutting 
him and his officials. The thing cannot stop here. 
Tyrants may rule in spite of * opinion — but 
4 dd tyrant succeed in opposition to 

ublic sentiment? The man upon whom the 
intelligence of his own nation frowns, and from 
whom its virtue shrinks with loathing, cannot long 
govern even by soldiers and priests, The feeling 
of a whole community mes contagious. 
Generals are not proof against it. Hierarchs 
themselves become infected by it. Both will dis- 
cover before long, that they can serve themselves 
more surely by ridding France of an intolerable 
nuisance, than by compelling her to endure it. 


It would seem as if already Louis Napoleon had 
detected in the countenance of society some expres- 
sions of the chill which has struck its heart. The 
Moniteur hastens to assure Europe that further 
“exceptional measures” are deemed unnecessary, 
leading it to infer that, henceforth despotism will 
be able to walk within the limits of law. Louis 
Napoleon would, no doubt, be too happy to believe 
this. But is it, in the nature of things, possible ? 
Is he not even more a slave than his subjects—a 
slave to the very bodies to whom this last sop was 
flung? Has he power over his own destiny? Has 
he not deliberately put himself into the hands of 
unscrapulous men, whose ultimate purpose is, not 
his satisfaction, but their own? We may rely 
upon it that we have seen but the commencement 
of “ exceptional” proceedings, for every new crime 
creates the necessity for a host of others, 


If war with England offered to Louis Napoleon 
a remote chance of extricating himself from his 

osition, we could not regard it as improbable. 

ut, look which way he will, that is a direction in 
which he will surely discern least hope. A calamit 
which would instantly make itself felt through all 
classes of society, in the sudden interruption of 
commerce, in the cessation of employment, in the 
increase of taxation, and in the terrors of the con- 
scription, is little likely to commend itself to the 
sympathies of even the French people, when the 
drift of it would plainly be, to put down the last 
vestiges of constitutional liberty in Europe, and to 
maintain in power a perjurer, a tyrant, and a 
spoliator of private property. That Louis Napoleon 
is ‘unprincipled cannos denied—that he is 
utterly blind to the future cannot justly be 
affirmed. Still, uncertainty overhangs his course 
—an uncertainty which may well. justify this 
country in demanding from Her Majesty s ministers 
a full account of the manner in which they are 


the — 9 — turn pale now that it comes to con- 
fiscation—shudder at the thought of adecree in the 
Moniteur authorizing so many divisionsto pay them- 
selves for their services in December from the cof- 
fers of the wealthy Londoners, and in the name of 
Waterloo. Significantly enough, the gentlemen 
of the Stock Exchange are the first to form a rifle 
club. With this class we do not care to reason. 
We address ourselves to the great body of tax- 
payers and bread-eaters, who, though harassed 
and mulcted far beyond their liking, are generous 
and high-spirited — for any sacrifice pro arts 
et focts—would bear or brave anything in defence of 
the refugees whose protection is the rumoured 
casus belli. We entreat them not to be hurried 
into measures which may precipitate what they 
would avert, and retard rather than advance that 
holy cause of universal liberty, to which we are as 
devoted as the loudest bawler for a national guard 
and more cannon. 


We do not retract or qualify the admission we 
have already made—that war with France isa possi- 
bility, an ugly possibility; that the hideous visage 
may be nearer than at any time since 1815. We 
have read with sympathetic interest the letter of 
a “ South Saxon in the Times. Overpowering 
as are our motives for maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the French people,” says the writer, 
“they are bound in still heavier recognisances to 
keep the peace with us.” And he proceeds to prov 
beyond 4 shadow of doubt, that war with Ragland 
would be utter ruin to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of France; that her mercantile ports 
would be blockaded, and the ateliers of Paris de- 
prived of employment. A war with England!“ 
he exclaims. “ What.do those words imply? An 
interruption of the foreign trade of France; a 
convulsion in all the seats of manufacturing in- 
dustry ; a falling off of 25 per cent. in the revenue; 
an addition of 50 per cent. to the expenditure; a 
fall of rentes to 50, and of railway shares and other 
stock in the same proportion.” But we cannot 
evade the force of the journalists’ interrogative 
comment :— 

Does France or any other nation uniformly pursue 
its best interests? Even if it sees them, does it always 
see * to them, and has it always a voice in the 
matter? . 


But, after all, is it the French people that we are 
concerned with in this question? The French people no 
longer exists as a political reality. It has leased itself 
for ten years, at the very least, to one man, and that 
man at the head of half a million soldiers. The con 


. — 


take his own order, may form this morning and act upon 
When Louis Philippe was King, as 


at night, and refused to quit his 
there should be no war. But Louis Ph 
King. There is no constitutional 


spending the fifteen and a half millions sterling 88 
granted them for defensive purposes. We earnestly likely 
trust that the easy credence given by the public to votes of 
invasion bugbears, will stimulate to a searching ; when 
inquiry into that greatest of all shams—an extra- Does 


vagant expenditure upon war establishments which, |. 


when the hour of trial approaches, are found to be ee 2 
111 We disclaim the credulity of hoping aught from 
— than conglomerates of political con Se shalt unt ee, , 185 — 


TO ARMS !—FOR WHAT? 


THERE can be no doubt that we are fairly in for 
a severe attack of the war fever—we had almost 
written “ scarlet fever,” but remembered — — 
attack partakes this time more of the 1 
Our daily and weekly contemporaries have yery 


powerlessness. Dar we cncert Wiis the Poaseh 
more easily blinded to their interests than to tlici 


much the ap of news of 
1804 ; when the white tents of 8 
land were visible from the Sussex coast. Their 


columns are sonorous with tocsin-like appeals to 
the patriotism and courage of ishmen. We 
do not pretend to see a red-jacket behind ev 
gong, or to read a name from the army-list 
every nom de guerre. The clamour is too general 
to be altogether factitious. There is an evident 
spontaneity and fervour about the thing. Many 
are plainly alarmed, and many more are obviously 
very excited. Some really believe we sre in 
of invasion—others K notion 
from ulterior (not selfish) motives. organs of 


of John Bull can be raised 
strike out, whether or not he 


n — 


Pro 
veal | — the coup d'état, the fusillading, and | d 


Ito live upon the panic this 
the Exhibition fast? If 


promise al 


1 


l 


We admit the characteristic 
other 


to devote to 


— to the people of England to 
nterests of peace —to show confi- 
ence in the respect of their neighbours for the 
vows: interchan last summer in the Crystal 
Palace and at the Hotel de Ville—by abstaining 
from a warlike attitude, and contenting themselves 
with rendering efficacious the means of defence 


= they maintain at such an enormous annual 
cos 


We believe that to the latter a change of Go- 
vernment—a change of method and of men—is 
an essential preliminary. In the men who have 
distributed our magnificent fleet in all parts of the 
world, and keep most and the best ships where they 
are least needed—who suffer the most disgusti 
frauds to be practised upon the naval service, an 
perpetuate the most absurd and burdensome regula· 
tions in the military—in whose administration theré 
is no unity but that of feebleness, and no progress 
but in decay—with whom aristocratic mediocrity or 
party servility is the only title to promotion, and 
nius a disqualification for any position in which 
it can subserve patriotism—in these Ministers; 
we have simply this faith, that another 
year’s continuance of them in. office will be a 
less evil than a French invasion only, be- 
cause it may not involve wholesale loss of life. 
Some of them may be yoked with new and better 
men, and draw steadily ; but as a set, they must be 
utterly extirpated from the seats—literally with 
them “the seats”—of office. We cannot resist 
the temptation of further quoting the vigorous ex- 
pression of similar sentiments in the Times, under 
the signature of An Englishman” —a writer 
whose previous letters on France combine. the 
severity of Junius with the eloquence of Burke :— 
% The Cabinet is an infirmary, a ward for decayed 
statesmen and valetudinary Whigs. The designation 
of the ‘happy family,’ by which they are popularly 
known, is most umhappy. The real ‘happy family’ 
consists of the most incungruous creatures—of the cat 
and the rat, the owl and the mouse, the hawk and the 
linnet, of animals that prey and that are preyed upon. 
The Ministers resemble them in one point only—their 
excessive tameness. A more fortunate 
would have been to one of those brass bands which form 
the glory of Vauxhall and the minor theatres, Some 
six or eight gevtlemen, of various ages, heights, and 
sizes, with the same name, the same features, and the 
same cut, play upon the same wind instrument. The 
effect, though singular, is certainly monotonous. The 
family ‘tie’ is too conspicuous. In the Cabinet, the 
‘ virtues’ of the Greys and Elliots are relieved only by 
those of the Elliots and the Greys, and on the casual 
introduction of a new member curiosity is busy, and is 
sure to be rewarded by the ultimate discovery of a reli · 
tionship. The Ministry has been breeding in and in, 
with the natural and inevitable result of political ore · 
tinism—scrofula and rickets.’ 


Yet to keep in office these men will be the almost 
certain effect of a war fever. Of that we have 
already abundant indications. Rumour narrows 
the dimensions of the promised Reform Bill with 
every rise of pnblic spirit towards the boiling 

int. The Spectator hints that the eve of an in- 
vasion is not just the time for a wide extension of 
political power. The writer we have quoted above 
asks whether Lord John Russell does not intend 
year, as he lived upon 
he backed out of his 
„on the ground of unforeseen 
4 y critical circumstances, the mob of 


sitate. We ap 
strengthen the 


‘= sionifi 
cons Whe sam eS Fy 
&c., say EIO a man, 


Crown and country.—Fellow ! 
we rush “to arms,” let us ask ourselves “ for 
what ?” 


Srarisrics or Lonarica. From the annual : 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy, just it 
that on the Ist of January, 1851, there were 
16,546 insane persons confined in asylums, hospitals, 
and licensed houses in England and Wales, 
whom 7,843 were male, anc 8,613 female. | 
r 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 
AN IRISH LANDLORD OF “THE OLDEN 


(From the Times). 


A correspondent, who has assumed the soubriquet 
of „Justice, with what reason will presently ap- 
„has favoured us with a letter upon the sub- 
Joc of the late Lord Portarlington. The letter of 
our correspondent is racy at every line of the rich 
vour of Irish landlordism. We do not speak of 


h landlordism in ite present sober, business-like 
attire, but of the fine old claret-drinking, fox. 
hunting, creditor-bilking landlordism of other 


days, when hair-triggers were in the ascendant, 
and x influ 


o ungenial uences of the ledger and the 
-book interfered with the full perfection of the 
ayatem. Our t should have lived in 

tle Rackrent while Castle Rackrent had either 
gredit or consideration, His sympathies are not 
th stamped 22 or closed accounts, The ob- 
tot his tender admiration is an Irish gentleman 

in difficulties, An O'Shaughnessy or O'Toole 
re with embarrasements, according to the 
. ce of the illustrious wearers of 
these illus names, is just the theme upon 
which he grows warm and eloquent, There was 
the late Lord Portarlington, now—a fine fellow— 
who used to occupy ‘‘the small-sized, neat house, 
which a gentleman of £6,000 a-year would be 
entitled to inhabit.“ Oh! Ireland, Ireland, when 
will thy sons learn to put five lines 2 
without an empty boast? Gentlemen of a Jide 
£5,000 per annum, inhabiting small-sized, neat 
houses, are so common in Ireland that our friend 
4% Trish Justice“ can afford to peck of them in this 
tone of lordly indifference. ‘However, the contro- 
versy, such as it is, appears, in our correspondent’s 
inion, to turn upon the amount of the late Lord 
Portarlington’s possessions. Let us see what light 


he throws upon the subject himself. The late Earl Mo 


never had the £35,000 a- year stated. For many 
years he was in the 23rd Dragoons.’ The less 
we say about his famous charges 
So we will turn to the facts of the case, as they 
appear ar our correspondent’s letter, and frankly 
confess that we are unable to extract any definite 
idea either from the negative or affirmative statement 
before us. We will state the case se an arithmetical 
roblem :—*‘ A man has not got £35,000 a-year, but 
has served in the Light Dragoons — find the 
amount of his income.“ Nor are we much assisted 
by the subsequent assertions that the late Lord Por- 
tarlington’s father bequeathed to him certain encum- 
brances; but, as a set-off, his aunt left him a con- 
siderable estate. What is the result? The alle- 
are lamentably loose, and 282 out for 
pg rs. of confusing mind of the 

‘eader, u 
of the ques re is, however, a certain portion 
of our friend’s statement which a founded on 
The late Earl of Portarlington lived hard, 
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one patting spything like a conclusion out | 


worth of bargains—tradesfolk who live in towns 

who screw the last halfpenny out of the farmer and 
cottier."’ If that happy day should ever arrive when 
truth is at last drawn up from the bottom of her 
well, the last spot she will visit will be the small- 
sized, neat house, which, an Irish gentleman of 
£5,000 a-year would be entitled to inhabit.” We 
will conclude with our friend’s own words as appli- 
cable to himself as any cottier on his estate, —“ The 
reason is, Paddy is a Celt.“ 


CONSTITUTIONAL HOUSEWIFERY. 


(From the Spectator.) 

Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston,\and Mr. Disraeli 
—such is the last combination suggested by 
tumour! How impossible it seems for the choice of 
her Majesty the Queen to escape from the magic 
round of a dozen names! Lord John Russell, Lord 
Grey, Lord Palmerston—Sir James Graham, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Grey—Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, Mr, Gladstone Mr. Gladstone, Lord John 
powell Sir James Graham Lord Palmerstou, Lord 

tanley, Mr. Disraeli! It is a perpetual barrel-organ 
of sameness, sometimes going dstarn,“ sometimes 
a beam, Is the Crown, ez officio deprived of all 
inventiveness, or is it economy of resources? 

r probably — house wiſery, Queen Victoria 
is a model of the English mistress of a house, and 
knows how to make a little goa great way. An 
economical housewife will make erg. by mutton 
2 h the week; but what has not excellent 

y at the head of our house done with Lord John 
Russell! You may scientifically recognise in the 
Monday’s hash the roast leg which adorned the board 
on Sunday, but the palate can scarcely detect the 
game flavour; so you may have fresh Howick as 
Secretary at War, all full of the juices of Colonial 
Reform; and then the same Howick as Grey in 
Colonial hash totally unrecognisable. Well managed 
a joint of mutton willsmoke on Sunday, be cold on 
nday, hash on Tuesday,-.grill on Wednesday, 


stew on Thursday, lurk in some coalition on Friday, 
and be still available for something even on Saturday. 


Next week, if mutton be quite worn out, there 


beef; and that has a still 3 tenacity of cooka- 
bility. Mutton and beef, Whig and ‘Tory—national 
dishes !—what more do Britons desire? 


The good housewife is not less careful of textile 


the connezion—bombasin or 
mutton or beef, Whig or Torry—there is a pertins 
cious parsimony of recurrence, that is, to confess it, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM MEETINGS. 


eee 


The following is the principal of the resolutions 
adopted at the Manche ter Council meeting, men- 
tioned in the P. S. to our last :— 

That the lation of the county of Lancaster, by the census 
of 1851, is declared to be upwards of 2,000,000, or one-eighth 
part of the population of England, and a foyrteenth of that of 
the United Kingdom; that its taxable property. by a Parlia- 
men retarn of the session of 1847, declared to be 
£6,463,363, or more than one-tenth of the whole rateable pro- 
perty of d; that its contributions to the national ex- 
ou, whether from Customs contributions or from payments 
of various branches of the inland revenue, far exceed the 
average of the population and area of the United Kin ; that 
its position with regard to industry, wealth, intelligence, and 
population, is second to no other county of the United Kingdom ; 
that, on all these grounds, this meeting is of opinion, that in 
any measure of Parliamentary reform to be intruduced by the 
Government, or enacted by the Legislature, the num mem- 
bers returned from this county should be largely inereased, in 
order that its influence in the House of Commons may corre- 
spond to the 27 of its interests, and to its importance as 
* of the United Kingdom. 

In proposing this resolution, Mr. Bright made 
pointed reference to the invasion panic, and the 
— of a budget based thereon, as another 
emonstration of the fact, that party considerations 
cause the sacrifice of all honest government in every 
case, till there arises some great emergency or cala- 
mity, before which the designs of faction and the 
interests of individuals shrink into nothingness, and 
become obscure and powerless ; then, and then 
alone, Government is compelled to arise and “ do 
something.“ Mr. Kershaw, M. P., moved the adop- 
tion of a petition by the inhabitants, embodying the 
principles lately adopted at Manchester, Mr, Milner 
Gibson seconded the motion in a good speech, which 
hinted that we might well concentrate on the im- 
provement of our own institutions some of our en- 
thusiasm about the wrongs of distant states; and 
reminded his hearers that weak governments at 
home have at least had this to recommend them, in 
comparison with strong governments, that the strong 
ones have set all popular sppeals at defianee, but the 
weak ones have been made to yield to the people 
most of the political advantages they now enjoy. 

On the same evening (Tuesday) a meeting, at- 
tended by the principal Reformers at Leeds, was 
held in the Music ll, Albion-sireet, Alderman 
John Wilson in the chair. Mr, J, d. Marshall, 
M. P., avowed his entire approval of Mr. Hume’s 
motion for the extension of the suffrage; Mr. Ed- 
ward Baines did not go the whole length of the 
Manchester resolutions, which were the basis of the 
memorial proposed to be adopted at this ing, but 
was willing to sink any differences for the of 
unanimity of action, After speeches from Alderman 
Carbutt and Mr. David Green, Mr. Henderson pro- 
peers that “ manhood suffrage should be demanded 

rom the Legislature, which was seconded by Me. 
Firth, The chairman suggested ite withdrawal. 
Mr, Brook, a leader the Chartists of Leeds, 
also counselled the withdrawal of the amendment. 
Mr, Henderson would not comply with these sug- 
gestions, which were imploringly pressed upon him. 

amendment was then put from the chair, and 


ed he could not say 
whether the amendment was carried or lost. Another 


I view Parliamentary Reform as a question in whi 
the men of rank and wealth are nth interested — 
even the classes which are now excluded from the elec- 
une kxauchise, and from their just and constitutional 
share of the goverameut of the couatry. 
* is, in * 2 most important in the 2 state 

urope, for uture peace and quiet of this countr 
that our elective system should afford to 1 
masses of the 


cordially in promoting contentment 
and in giving to them an interest in 
eace, and iu protecting the liberal 
.I have seen with satisfaction the 
of the Reformers uf Manchester 
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have adopted ‘the scheme of reform submitted by me} MORE AGRARIAN OUTRAGES IN IRELAND. 
of late years to the Howse abe give thelr countenance 22 

also 
e reforms, I would here A Mr. Chambré, a resident proprietor and magis- 


f. ainst an error into which many well- | trate for the county of Armagh, was returning on 
tds y serene have fallen, of requiring, as a qualifica- | the afternoon of yesterday week from attending the 


that he should pay up the taxes for 
—4 hank pnp anss g — seed and registered. The pay- sessions at Forkhill, accompanied by his younger 


ment of taxes to enable electors to give their votes] brother, and his servant, David Cole, when about a 


was one of the most prolific causes of bribery and mile and a half from his own house, and as the car | Ee 


corruption in Westminster, Southwark, and other] was slowly ascending an aclivity of the road, two 


places, before 1831-2, and ought, therefore, in any] shots were fired from behind a ditch, The first shot | G 


change that is made, to be 9 9 By struck and knocked off Mr. Chambré's hat; the 
’ 


istration 
the quelifieation to disting diah the householder from the | second, which immediately followed, struck him in 


vagrant, which is all that ought to be done. The rate | the head and neck; and, in attempting to jump off 


id hould be the | the car, he fell, His brother immediately gave what | tim 
| mo pa? ey pew yooh cereus ot the taxes io assistance he could, while the servant ran to the 


householder has been assessed | ditch whence the shots had been fired, jumped over, 
N eh in 4 category with all other debts} and quickly crossed a paddock field ao Nery but 
due by the householder, The laws to enable the col- | could see no one, The servant was reca 
lector to collect the taxes have equal, if not more —— wounded master, by young Mr. Chambré, who sup- 
than for the collection of other household and persons his brother dead. Meanwhile a man, not 
debts 1 are therefore, no distinction should be made in fore observed, had come upto where the occurrence 
ogee devdts, " This ave n 
* think, when in Edinburgh, I stated carefully the 222 the — — 4 oa 4 e. fir oy 8 nie 
distinction I have now more particularly made; and I r 
hope that the committee for preparing the resolutions fee in Mr * 2 y 5 
for the meeting will keep that distinction in view. conveying Mr. Chambré there, sa wou 
In conclusion, I would say that the events on the have nothing to do with it. He has arrested, 
continent of Europe should induce all classes to concur Mr, Chambré was conveyed there insensible, and was 
in improving the liberal institutions of our country, and | subsequently carried to his own house, where he was 
{implanting them on a still more permanent basis, which | shortly afterwards attended by medicel men, for 
has always been and is my 1 and aim as u reformer. | whom messengers had been despatched. The latest 
remain, &c., accounts of his condition are unfavourable. Several 
: — 2 of 1 had n from 8988 
t has requested us to give the form | gentleman’s head, a very s a 
4 2 House of Commons for Parlia- the attack intelligence was conveyed to the con- 
mentary reform, The following is the form recom- | stabulary station at Forkhill, and the officer in com- 
mended by the National Reform Association, which, at once took such steps as have led, it is 
with any needful alterations, may perhaps meet his | believed, to the arrest of the assassins. Two days 
views, and those of other petitioners :— before, a warning had been given to Mr. Chambré, 


: 


as in Forkhill, that his life was 

To the r IA „ N bon 
ndersigned shot at his shop, had let fall some remark, or made 
PIN ds ayy some allusion, which left that impression on the 


—— — mind. On this mentioned at the 
the elective franchise is at present possessed by only about 4 police station, the identity of the man who had pur- 


between 

five and six millions of adult male tax-payers destitute of that — eh we poser we 1 — oe ogy A — 4 
Porat (othe election of members to serve in — He was bed 
various practices are resorted to, as intimidation, treating, which he had on, were found gun caps. Several 
bribery, A the electors are illegally influenced in the Ribbon papers were aleo diseovered in his 
exercise of their franchise. Further, that there are members his * 22 
sitting in your honourable House who, it is alleged, have been and from person was taken a or card, suc 
returned by a system of nomination. as might be used to draw lots with, his own 

Ne + * for the period of seven | name upon it, Francis Berry, with Mr. Chambré’s 
agp ghey „ a by the elee- name beneath it, and after Mr. Chambré’s name the 


toral body, of an efficient constitutional influence upon the acts letter 8. This man’s trowsers were wet and clayey, 
of the Legislature. iranchioed y the left knee. He is a tenant on Mr. 


class, that 329, or the . of members in your 
House, are returned by less than 


sentatives of Englis and Welch 
the choice of the electore, which, as 


numbers. 5 b 
and shall abolich the property qualification 
And your petitioners will ever pray, &. 
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£9,141 8s. 64., 
2d. 


£10,640 74. 8d. The country returns 
results, for the periods during which 


5 
pF 


ments have been opened to the public. are few in number and light in character. Having 
Inreen now made the circuit of the „I am enabled 
isti to say that I never knew it to enjoy @ greater, or 
Bur i of the 


H 


led to his | Arabia 
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heavy crime of 


cattle-stealing had been greatly on 


the decrease; and now, there was no case even of 
that description before them, 


History anp Sraristics oy Correz.—At a late 


meeting of the 


Statistical Society, Mr. Fletcher read 


& paper on this subject communicated by J. Crawford, 
q: A Turkey merchant of the name of Edwards 


brought the first bag of coffee to England, and his 
reek slave made the 


first dish of English coffee, 


1652 (under the Commonwealth), The following 
was a probable estimate of the quantity of coffee pro- 


duced in ever 


y part of the world at the present 


97 — 
Brazil 176,000,600 | B iti * 
eee 000, ritish West Indies 

e e. 124,000,000 | French and Dateh ann 
The Philippines 3,000,000] West Indies 2,000. 000 
90 %%% 0 3,000,000 | Malabar & Mysore 5,000,000 
Celebes .......0.. 1,000,000 | St. Domingo 35,000,000 
Cubaand Port Bico 30,000, Ceylon 40,000, 000 
1. and Porto Costa Rea... 9,000,000 
1o . . 5,000, 000 Sumatra 5,000, 000 


—showing a total of 476,00,000lbs, The value 
estimated at 50s, per cwt., would exceed £10,000,000, 
and supposing 300,000,000lbs only to be subject to 
a duty of 3d. per Ib., it would yield a revenue to the 
various European Governments of £3.700,000, witha 
prime cost to the consumer of £13,700,000; while 
the additional expense of transport and wholesale 
and retail profits would raise the actual price paid 
by the consumer to £10,000,000 per annum, The 
whole 476,000,000lbs,, if ex by sea, would re- 
quire for its conveyance 214,289 tons of shipping, ex- 
clusive of transhipment, which is very frequent, and 
the freight at £2 10s, per ton would amount to more 
than £530,000. Some very interesting details were 


then given of 


the relative quantities of coffee con- 


sumed in different countries; of which our own con- 
sumption was shown to be (1850) 31, 226, 840lba,, or 
1,13lbs, per head of the population of Great Britain 


and Ireland; 


and, as com with that of tea, to be 


less than one-half, while in America the quantity of 
coffee consumed was four times that of tea; and the 
pores concluded by estimating the actual amount 
paid by the consumer in this country to be 
£12,000,000 for tea, £3,000,000 for coffee, and 
£10,000,000 for tobacco—and argued that chicoree 
is not a substitute for coffee, and used only to dilute 
and cheapen it. Its effect, by bringing coffee within 
the reach of a wider class of consumers, would tend 
rather to enhance than diminish the consumption of 
coffee; in proof of which, the consumption of coffee 
among the continental nations who use chicoree 
largely, and where there has been no decrease, but 
an increase, while our own has fallen off, was 


adduced, Th 


e preference given to tea, and its 


greater economy in use, it was argued, are the 
causes of the decline in the consumption of coffee in 


England, 
PRECAUTION 


Amer Sacairice or Lira ur Fine 


at Sza.—How strange it is that the over and over 


tible of the most tasteful art-treatment in 
| gilding, and inla 


nut every 
annular life- 


manner of in a 


subject were taken up in earnest.— The 


Fiieut or 
Wood, a prov 


befure his 


said his drivers are annoyed in 
Saturday the prisoner , after the 
the and 


to the extent of £10,000, aod that immediately 
be raised 


a mat, 06 toon, wor 
carry (and be bound to do so) as many 
ye—stowed on deck, say, after the 
ing house—as there are 
crew on board pd Ay aang 


* 


every wa 


10 
a Mercuanr From Bateror .- Mr. W 
i at Bristol, has sudden] 


merchant 
absconded, and a reward of £100 is offered fox 


Report states that the liabilities are 


large sums from 


Whaplode, 
n over the room was a chamber, 


hot, and cony 


end in loss of it and the lives of the 
. Resols to avert euch a catastrophe or 
perish, he to the chamber, and found the 
close to —— raisin- box, containing 23ʃbs 
corner, a 
of gunpowder. The courageous „ up 


wder, which was 
it safely away.—Lincoln ' 
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Che Monsanformist, 


ON LOCKS, AND HOW TO 
PICK THEM, 
Mr, Hobbs, of lock-controversy celebrity, delivered, 
at the Society of Arts, on Thursday, a lecture on 


locks—one of the series now in progress on the 
several departments of the Great Exhibition, 


Mr, Hobbs commenced: by alluding to the fallacy 
of the supposition that complication excellence 
of a lock, He then went seriatim, illustrating his 
explanations by diagrams and models, throu 


MR. HOBBS 


Carden’s ring and letter locks, and the Bramah; 
and gave the method of picking each. On his 
arriving at the last-mentioned, the Chairman put 
it to the audience whether, as a matter of policy, 
this method should be explained; and he was 
answered in the affirmative by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr, Hobbs thereupon stated, that his first step had 
peer to take an impression of the hole in wax, He 

ad nally su that each elide had its 
spring; but he found himself misteken in that sur- 
mise. Having contrived the necessary implements, 
he pressed down the dise, which left him at liberty 
to work on the slides; introduced a lever into the 
keyhole, and applied pressure to the cylinder ; felt 
the slides successively, pressing them in the false 
notches, and succeeded in loosening the cylinder ;. 
and the lock was picked. He had never seen the 
inside of a Bramah lock before his experiments— 
had never tried to pick one; and he entertained no 
doubt that, with his present experience, he could 
repeat the process in an hour’stime. Mr. Hobbs 
alluded also to the “ powerful refleetor he is said 
to have used, and showed it to be a threepenny 
mirror; and he similarly refuted the exaggerations 
relative to excessive filing of the lock. 


The tumbler or Chubb lock, to which he next 
proceeded, he affirmed to be the simplest and safest ; 
and he commented on the original Newall and the 
Andrews 'locks,—all modifications of the Chubb, 
and of the same amount of security, Yet tumbler 

icking is not a difficult operation. The lecturer 
Pad picked Newall’s lock and the first improvement 
of it; but the last—the £50 lock, of which so much 
has heen said—he has tried every means he could 
conceive of picking, and has failed. 

Mr. Hobbs eoncluded by stating, that he has 
never made a lock, and has exercised himself but 
little in picking, It is the prineipie of construction 
which he studies; and if he finds a hitch in that, 
the work is as good as done, Moreover, he asserted 
that he knows many more expert pickers than 
himself. 

A discussion followed, in the course of which Mr, 
Hobbs denied, with considerable emphasis, a report 
that his own lock (the Newall) has 
Messers. Potter's. 
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same as in pr years in Se 
Cordova; in Jaen and Toledo, burnt alive, 688; 
burnt in effigy, 644; penitents, 6,725, 1484. About 
the same in Sevilla; and in other places burnt alive 
220; burnt in effigy, 110; pemitents, 1,561. 1486, 
Sevilla, Cordova, e., as the year preceding; and 
nm ura, Valladolid, Marcia, 
Cuenca, Zaragoza, and Valencia, there were burnt 
alive 620: burnt in effigy, 5 10 ; and penitents, 13,471. 
1486. In Sevilla, Cordova, &c., as the year before. 
In the other places burnt alive, 528; burnt in effigy, 
264; peniterts, 3,745. 1487. About the seme as 
the year before, And in Barcelona and Majorca 
many more, making in all burnt alive, 928 ; burnt 
in effigy, 664; and penitents, 7,145. 1488. In the 
thirteen Inquisitions, burnt alive, 616; burnt in 
effigy, 308; and penitents, 4,379. 1489. About the 
same as in the pr year. 1490. Burnt alive, 
325; burnt in effigy, 112; and penitents, 4,379. 
1491 to 1498, at about the same rate. Torquemada, 
therefore, Inquisitor-General of Spain, during the 
eighteen years of his inquisitorial ministry, caused 
10.220 victims to perish in the flames ; burnt the 
effigies of 6,860, who died in the inquisition, or fled 
under fear of persecution ; and 97,321 were punished 
with infamy, confiscation of goods, perpetual im- 
prisonment, or disqualification for office, under the 
polour of penance; so that not fewer than 114,401 
families must have been irrecoverably ruined. And 
the most modern calculation, gathered from the 
records of the Inquisition by the laborious secretary 
Llorente, up to the year 1623, when the fourth in. 
quisitor died, exhibits the fearful aggregate of 18,320 
burnt alive, 9,660 burnt in effigy, 206,526 penitents. 
Total number of sufferers, 234,606 under the first 
four inquisitors-general. 

Washington drew his last breath in the last hour 
of the last day of the last week of the last month of the 
inst year of the last century. He died on Saturday 
vight, twelve o'clock, December 31, 1799. 


Ps 


“COURT AND POLITICAL GOSSIP. | 


The Queen and Prince Albert receive numerous 
fav ured guests at Windsor. The royal circle is 
entertained on Friday 2 with theatrical per 
formances, in which Mr, Phelps and Mr, C. 
have the honour to appear, 

The Duchess of Kent has been, for some time | 
past, preyented from joining the Queen’s parties by 


hich the French 
by the toy 


the | 2 slight attack of rheumatic pain, 
co tion of the tien lock, the Willis 
1 A, which is 8 modidbstion of the 1 4 on 4 


At a private audience with 

r has honoured 
at Windsor, his noti 
jesty the yote of the 20th of December, which 
calls Prince Louis Napoleon to preside over the 
destinies of France. 

Cabinet Councils were held at the Foreign Office | 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, in last 
week, It is noticed that the Marquis of Lansdowne 
is no longer a punctual attendant at the Cabinet 
Councils; he was present, however, on Wednesday, | 
when the deli ions were unusually long. : 


The usual circular has been despatched to 


xeellenc 


Members who vote with Government, stating that P 


measures of jmportance will be brought forward | 
soon after the meeting of Parliament on the $rd of 
February. : : 


The Marquis of nen retirement 
from the Cabinet continues to attract some attention, 
and in Post-office circles has caused 9 good deal o 
anxiety. The noble Marquis is a da K. at 
the ex-Foreign Secretary’s mansion in Carlton- 
terrace; and if report speak truly, has expressed 
himself in terms of unmeasured indignation at the 
treatment to which Lord Palmerston has been sub- 
jected,—Daily News, 


‘The Standard has given another, making we don’t 
know how many authentic versions from the same 
uarter. of the motives that led to the resignation of 
d Palmerston, viz,, that the noble lord had a con- 
versation with the French Ambassador on the sub- 
ject of the coup d tat without any communication 
with the Premier, who immediately gave the Foreign 
Seeretary the conge. The Globe replies that a few 
days will show this and all similar reports to be 
equally unfounded, 

A Correspondent suggests, that! Lord Palmerston 
should be invited, on the first night of the session, to 
tell what he knows of the proposal made to the 
despotic powers by Louis Napoleon, two years before 
his coup d' etat, for new arrangements of territory on 
the Continent, at the expense of Belgium, Piedmont, 
1 Henover, and Turkey. Was his lordship 
made acquainted with this scheme in the ordinar 
course of international diplomacy? Did he see in it 
anything to disturb the peace of Europe, and even- 
tually to affect the interests of this country?“ 
Spectator. 

Lord Palmerston, it is now reported, will be in- 
vited to stand for Liverpool. Anotherr 1 
Lord Sandon ſor werd for Liverpool. Jobn 
1 has 1 howd invitation 1 me or 

ory party ver to come ward, 
to his constituents at Colehester—Standard, 
Lord Palmerston may have received a private invi- 
tation to stand for Liverpool, but there has been no 
publie movement in bie feyour either by way 8 
t 
al 


about 44 usand votes, 
y the t Earl of Harrowby, 
„Justice Cresswell, then 


circuit. } 
The Kentish Mercury states that in the new Reform 
Bill efforts will be made to divide the borough of 
Greenwich into three districts; vis, Woolwich to 


and | have one member and include the hes of Plum- 


stead, East and West Wickham, &c.; Deptford to 
have Hatcham and Peckham ; and Greenwich to take 
in the of Lewisham, which includes Syden- 
ham and Biackheath. Trowbridge, Bradford, and 
Westbury (in Wiltshire) are to form one electoral 
district, to return two members to Parliament. 


The Daily News gives prominence to the following 
headed The New Reform Bill:“ — j 


Although the intentions of Lord John Russell haye 
of course, been shrouded in all secrecy of official 
reserve, itis now whispered that the following boroughs 
are certainly amongst those marked for positive dis- 
franchisement :— 

Calne, Chippenham, Totnes, Harwich, 8t. Albans. 

Three others—not named—ere likewise, it is said, to 
lose all parliamentary privileges. 

Besi these, many other boroughs are to have 
enlarged constituencies given them by r 
with neighbouring towns. itional members are 
to be allotted to London and to Lancashire. Amongst 
the other chief alterations proposed will, it is said, 
be a £10 franchise for counties, and a £6 franchise for 
boroughs. Ld 

Not a word is yet said upon that most important point 
—the Ballot. 

- Reformers must be on the alert. 


Tue * Amazon.’’—An official investigation into 
the circumstances of the disastrous loss of the 
„% Amazon” has been appointed to take place under 
the superintendence of the Board of Trade. The 
investigation is being carried on in the council 
chamber of the Privy Council, which has been fitted 
up as a court of justice forthe hearing of appeals 
and extension of patent cases. The directors of the 
company have, therefore, abandoned their in- 
vestigation. —The Corporation of London have voted 
£200 for the relief of the auffesers. 


. —— 


_ [January 28, 


Herald 


e, Mrs, Sty 
tts ite 
e, but n 

servant, however, aa only joined, 
party into Mrs. Styles’s bedroom at midnight, who 

eclared they were come to fetch her, having been 
sent by God for the pu „ She resisted alike 
blandishments and threats g upwards of two hours, 
when, help being at hand, the Agapemonites were 
obliged to depart, yenting their anger in declamatory 
violence against all who came near them, | 


d „ Protestants generally,“ have had a meeting at 

e Rotunda, for the purpose of addressing the Queen 
on the dismissal of Lord Palmerston. The chief 
speaker was the Rev. Mr, Tresham Gregg. The 
resolutions, which were carried nem, con., may be 
as readily as described, They wer 
sprinkled with ‘glorious Protestant principles, 
free and enlightened England,” ‘‘ foreign courts 
dictating the occupants of the Foreign Office, 
whereby the security of Britons abroad will be com- 
romised, &.; and concluded with hopes that all 
„ Popishly affected advisers will be dismissed from 
her Majesty’s Councils. 

Tap Encursers AND THEIR Errors. — No 
progress has been made towards the accommodation 
of these differences. Amalgamsted Society 


to her Ma- [ne Bre Symeatuy.—The Dublin Orangemen 
th 


held a seeond meeting at St. Martin's Hall on Mon- 
fi day, attended as 2 by Lord Goderich L. other 


gentlemen connected with the Associative move- 
ment, The statements made represented unabated 
resolution on the part of the men to stand by the 
society, and a growing disposition among the work- 
ing — generally to support them, £750 had 
been received by that morning’s and the co- 
operative shops had prospect of large orders. —At 
the evenipg meeting of the Council it was found 
that, in addition to the sum of £760 that arrived 
by the morning post, a further sum of £150 had 
arrived by the afternoon post, as well as intimations 
that further sums might be expected, the whole con- 
sisting of contributions ot one day’s pay out of last 
week’s wages by the hands remaining at work; the 
council, therefore, resolved that an addition of 66. 
per man should be made to the allowance of the 
society men, and 33. per man to that of the non- 
society men, which would require a sum of £750 
over and above the amount paid to the same persons 
for the previous week ; and leave a balance in hand 
of £160. Instructions were at onee issued to the 
various London district secretaries, and, by electric 
telegraph, to the Lencashire secretaries, to act upon 
this resolution of the council, and the Manchester 
secretary was further empowered to advance the 
sum of £200 to the grinders and others thrown out 
by the strike. 

Tun Sunpsratany Szamen. — The mayor and 
＋ magistrates of Sunderland have committed 
for on a charge of conspiracy, Chalk (a dele- 
ate), Burton, Horse, and Chapman, members of the 
tiendly Society established by the seamen of that 

in having with a mob of 
seamen 


o rioting was that the unionists asserted that though 
the seamen were going to sign for full wages they 
eee eae He again to the owners on 


Discovery or a Mummy iw Sr. runs. 
As a workman was chipping, away last week at 
the walls of the crypt of the old House of Commons 
he was struck by a damp musty smell, and presently 
came upon a human e, rolled yp in canvass, 
with leathern sendale, and in perfect preservation, 
except at the elbow and feet, where the bones pro- 
trude; and with a carved oaken crosier by its side. 
The body must have been imbedde nearly — 
600 years. An inquest of antiquarians is of course 
being holden upon the interesting relic. 

Tun Govagnment Coy 
Board of Ordnance has 


distances 
1 ards. In othe 
are exactly the "ae as pwd ee et 


regiments of the line have been 
last ten years, common! 


muskets 
with which many 

furnished for the 
le known by the neme of the 
new line musket,” If Birmingham should obtain 
these contracts, they will give employment to about 
2,000 workmen, who have not had iving employ- 
ment since March last. It is considered that the 
rifle muskets for which the specifications are out will 
cost the Board of Ordnance about £3 5s, each, ex- 
clusive of the cost of viewing, inspection, packing, 
Ke. Col. Thompson strongly urges wooden instead 
of iron ramrods. The t veteran—*“ lieutenant- 
colonel by the grace of the Horse Guards „ thinks 
he could make other suggestions from his forty-six 
years’ ex to put over his head, 


A Neoixctep Source or Ravenve,— 

six ns were summoned before 2 — 
magistrates for cursing and swearing, The sum- 
monses were issued under an old act of George II. 


The parties were fined one shilling each for the 
shillings ! 


offence ; the costs in each case were ten 


P~wq pres aR Oe e . 


427225421 


1862. . 
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LITERATURE. 


The Pathway of the Fawn. A Tale of the New 
Year. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. London : 
ned the National Illustrated Library, 227, 

trand, 


' THs graceful little romance is one of the purest 
and most exquisite things that for a long while has 
come into our hands. The story may be briefly 
told :—The lordly lands of Graubrueder, on the 
Rhine, formed the joint inheritance of a brother 
and sister, named Wilhelm and Johanna von Fern; 
at the death of the latter they were to devolve on 
the male issue of Wilhelm, or, the male issue fail- 
ing, to be equally divided between the descendants 
of both. Johanna 8 married without the 
consent of her brother, he seized on her i- 
mony, sought revenge on her husband, and drove 
them forth to beg and ruin. While residing 
in Italy, Wilhelm had born to him an only 
daughter, Bertha, whose sex he resolved to con- 
ceal, for the sake of securing the inheritance; and 
eventually, after taking from her a solemn vow to 
maintain his secret, he rought her home to Grau- 
brueder, to be known as his son Berthold. The 
course of time brought the cruelly-wronged Jo- 
hanna and her children—a son, Armer, and a 
— „ Roschen—to a humble home near the 
castle of Graubrueder. With them and their dark 
story Bertha became acquainted—her sex being 
still unknown to them. Armer was a 328 
and through Bertha’s offices, his uncle Wil- 
helm, who possessed refined taste and enthusiasm 
in the arts, became his patron. Bertha secretl 
learnt the sculptor’s art from her cousin, an 
became wonderfully proficient therein. Atlength, 
shame and sadness for her father’s dishonour and 
her relations’ wrongs led Bertha, counselled only by 
her own pure heart, to exile herself from her castle- 
home; hoping that her loss might prove the 
first step to a re-awakening of the conscience 
of the passionate and heartless Wilhelm. Assisted 
by friends who knew her secret, and especially by 
her lover, Ernst Engelhertz, she devised a plan 
for placing in her father’s sculpture gallery the 
marble form of his injured and lost sister Johanna. 
She sculptured her, with a success which only love 
and faith in her purpose could teach, as he had 
known that sister in her lovely youth, a very 
Hebe; and again she represented her in her woe, 
‘a weeping Niobe of the heart.” Softened by the 
absence of the only object of his affection, his lost 
Bertha, Wilhelm von Fern had become prepared 
for these appeals to old and once-cherished sym- 
pathies. en his surprised eye fell on Bertha’s 
statues of Johanna, his soul was stricken, and 
he abandoned himself to sorrow and despair. 
— § by day the impression deepened, until, 
sunk into a sombre madness, his whole existence 
seemed absorbed by the speaking stones. Then 
did Bertha and her helpers hope; the time for 
discovery and reconciliation come, and they 
sought the gallery of Graubrueder, that they 
might complete the repentance of the gloomy heart 
in 1 and joy. From chis scene, we make 
the following extract :— 


“ As they crossed in the shadow of the pillar, their 
own shadows fell within the room—across the window — 
over the floor—along the walls. The solitary man 
within looked drearily round. It seemed, indeed, as if 
each several statue were once again endued with life, as 
the gliding shadows swept the pedestal’s foot,—crept 
over the plinth,—flowed along the room, noiseless as 
air. But thet t disturbed him no more. Imagina- 
tion was dead; —liſe a blank. Phantoms might come 
and go, now. His soul could be darkened by no shadow, 
for in it there was no more light! Absorbed by his 
reveries, he saw not the figure of Bertha, as, opening 
the door noiselessly, she stole into the room, taking her 
place among the sculptures. Neither did he discern 
the forms of Ernst and Johanna, standing dark within 
the doorway. Stricken as he seemed in soul and sense, 
in life and reason, how the heart of his child throbbed 
as she gazed uponhim! Dreading a too sudden recog- 
nition, she yet longed to throw herself at his feet. 
Powerless to move, she became almost as rigid es the 
marble forms by which she was surrounded, She fixed 
her eyes upon his face, striving to draw from him one 
encouraging look.—In vain. He looked up, but only 
took her for another phantom,—one vision the more of 
all that had long haunted him in the dim chamber of his 
unrest. Seated in that antique chair, behold him once 
V Back through the silent years his visions bear 

on. Gentler visions are they to-night,—tendér and 
less terrible! Around that very chair, in days gone by, 
a child—a sprite—a fairy form, bright as the morn and 
sinless as the day, s beneath his eye. He sees it 
now as then he saw it; but it eludes his grasp. He 
sinks back powerless.—It is gone! His arm hangs 
listlessly over the chair.—Suddenly he feels his fingers 
caught. On their enclosed palm soft kisses are 
pressed. Climbing his knee, light limbs spring up- 
ward with a bound, and rounded arms are circi 
his neck. Childhood’s lips are pressed to nis—oh, brea 
than violets sweeter! The rack that rides his beart 
moves his uneasy limbs. He rocks to and fro, and the 
— chair creaks with the crazy motion. No rest no 
rest! The action renews the dream. The clinging arms 
relax. It is childhood’s hour of sleep. The fragile form 
his stronger arms entwine; the little weary head falls 
sideway on his neck; the asure eyes are veiled beneath 
their drowsy lids. Motherless, but not forlorn, she 

ps—upon his bosom, sleeps; and, beating time with 
rocking bound, he sings a low, wild nursery song—to 
the music of his heart and hers! Oh, days for ever 
gone l Beside an airy lute he sees her next, wearing the 
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day down with the ht of sweet gong - me melod 
mournful as the dying . He knows youth's — 
for the sorrowful, and smiles, Her beaming glance meets 
his. His smile is multiplied on her sweet cheek; eye, 
mouth, and dimpled cheek, are running o'er with mirth, 
Her ringing laugh sounds like merry bells in breezeless 
evening hour—no sigh to steal its sweetness from the 
ear, Oh, music hushed for aye! He hears with sense 
half-dead ; he sees—and yet sees not. His retrospective 
spirit passes into the dim eclipse of time, and discerns 
not clearly the blank, cheerless now. The sun of his 
past days, half-veiled, throws but a dreary light on all 
that is; but he knows that none save phantoms are 
around him—he feels he is alone. Whence, then, the 
hand that closes round his own? Has one of the statues 
left its place, and, gliding to his chair, laid its stony 
hand in his? That was no marble touch—no clay-cold 
clasp! Is it some trick of memory that beguiles him? He 
cannot tell, for the darkness alike without and within him. 
A sigh? It can be but a fiction of the brain, like all the 
rest. Yet surely again there are shadows crossing to and 
fro, blending with the shadows of the marble, on the 
wall? He draws his hand away. The phantom—if 
phantom it be—will not be so rebuked. He feels his 
fingers drawn by magic, but not ungentle force, between 
the warm and throbbing veins of something too like life. 
He starts!—Is it gone? His eyes swim; he cannot see. 
ne feels the pressure still! ony of Agonies !— 
is child? She must be dead, and this her presence, 
in the semblance of quick life, come back to haunt— 
then spurn him. He turns aside. No respite! The 
fellow-hand is clasped; he is bound down and fettered 


N 


on all sides. He strives to rise; a nightmare presses P 


down his limbs. A sob—a stifled sob, a struggle of 

uick breath close to his ear—a voice of long ago— 
thrills him, He lifts his eyes. What form is that he 
sees standing erect before him, like a seraph to lead to 
—not bar from—Paradise? What angel-hearted guest 
stands thus with mute and humble look before his face 
of guilt? Is it the guardian-spirit of his child; or one 
he knew in his life-days, that are no more? Both! As 
he gazes on that placid brow, serene in holy youth, a 
strange, dim retrospect is bis. Again it is New Year's 
Eve, The swift, mysterious rushing of the viewless 
wind is in his ear, as he heard it on that night in the 
hardness of his heart. The dead hush follows, and the 
beating pulse!—The hour is to him as that hour, The 
cloud upon his brain has dimmed his sight ; the shadows 
of the mind mingle with the shadows before him and 
around him—the unreal with the actual—till all is 
clothed in mist, as a sea-foam. Another and another 
deeper sob, on either side! What dreadful doom awaits 
him? Terrible avengers!—yet they kneel! Dread 
messengers of wrath!—they weep! The spectral forms 
from which he shrinks—do they bear him on viewiess 
wings to expiatory shades? See! the dreaded doom 
reversed! To his heart he bears them—on his breast! 
The only shriek that echoes to the roof is the shriek 
not of a lost, but of a recovered soul. It fills the air 
but with one tone, one pulse of unutterable joy— 
Bertha !—Johanna !’” 

Thus this charming tale gives us an ideal pre- 
sentation of the truth,“ that in the intense percep- 
tion of the Beautiful lies the germ of all Good.” 
Mrs. Hervey must herself hold this poet-creed 
with profound faith, or she could not so powerfully 
have shown how the diviner impulses of the soul of 
man may be stirred by visions of beauty, and a 
heart lost to moral truth and duty be recovered 
and purified through the power of the affections. 


We deem it no demerit that probability of out- 
ward circumstance is disregarded in such a tale; 
for it is full of poetic truth. Mrs. Hervey has a 
delicate and gentle style of narrative—rich in 
picturesque representgtion and lightly-touched 
delineation of character. She possesses finel 
tempered powers; and a serene and thoughtfu 
spirit breathes throughout the beautiful 2 
poem with which she has greeted the New . 


The volume has a very tasteful appearance; and 
ins much interest from twelve og nig N. and 
elightful illustrations, after designs by Mr. G. H. 
Thomas, engraved on wood in the most finished 
and su ul manner. 


Ten Years of the Church of Scotland; from 1833 
to 1843. With Historical Retrospect from 
1560, By James Bryce, D. D. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 


PeorLx in England are almost tired of reading 
of the disruption in the Scotch Establishment. 
During the progress of the controversy, sympathy 
was strong with the party now forming the Free 
Church. The matter in dispute was one of serious 
principle; the separation thereon was a dignified 
and noble protest. Its result has been greatly to 
change ecclesiastical relations, and, we hope, to 
improve the religious condition of the people 
in Scotland. Still the Free Church is a great 
monstrosity ;—practically Voluntary, without the 
principles and free agtion of Voluntaryism ; 
and theoretically Establishmentarian, without the 

ivileges and safeguards of an Establishment. 

arrow in sympathy, intensely sectarian, and 
too disposed to be arrogant—in spite of many fine 
characteristics—the Free Church in Scotland was 
in its origin, and remains at this present. The 
importance of this secession has been much over- 
rated, and its place in ecclesiastical history ry J 

erated. To compare it with the ejectson of the 
— ministers, on the Barfkolomew’s 
day of 1662, is either ignorant or presumptuous. 
In the one case, a large number of men leave their 
churches and their livings, for conscience’ sake, 
without concert or pre-arrangement, braving per- 
secution and deep suffering, in dark and evil days. In 
the other case, a much smaller number of men, 
having had time and opportunity to organize, devise 


remedial measures, and forecast their future, sur- 
render one ecclesiastical position for another, 
which tolerant and enlightened times render easy 
of attainment, and without fear of persecution to 
threaten, or suffering to dismay them. To speak 
of this latter occurrence as one destined to produce, 
ultimately, if not even speedily, the most momentous 
consequences,—as leading the van in a war for 
spiritual independence, — and as engaging all 

hristendom in contemplation, with deep and hope- 
ful suspense,—this is unjust to other and more 
grendly powerful movements which have signalized 
the history of modern Protestantism, and betrays 
a narrow and self-glorifying spirit. The Free 
Church will be honoured for what it is,—and the 
sooner for ceasing from pretensions to be what it 
is not, A too tenacious memory of its antecedents, 
and an exclusive spirit, may J 4 to its vitality, 
and isolate it from such reverent sympathies as we 
ourselves willingly would accord. 

On the other hand, the Moderates are not less 
conceited and assuming in the spirit they cherish, 
and the self-complacent opinions they hold of their 
own part in this controversy; and attach greatly 
undue importance to their success in filling up 
vacant pulpits, and preserving the honours and 

roperties of the Church. It may prove that the 
issue is quite other than they confidently anti- 
cipate,— at their “ venerable bark”—to use. the 
high-flown language of Dr. Bryce—“ shall ride in 
triumph over the seas of voluntary tempests.“ Be- 
tween. these adherents of the Establishment and 
Nonconformists, there are, of course, even more, 
although dissimilar, points of difference than exist 
between them and the anomalous Free Church. 

Considering the extent of the Church of Scot- 
land, the population it includes, and the subordinate 
position it occupies in Protestantism, we expect 
much less from the secession it has suffered than is 
hoped by the seceders themselves; and we assign 
it a much inferior place in the records of the Eccle- 
siasticism of the century, to that apparently 
claimed for it by the parties on either side, 


So much has the whole subject been over-written, 
that it was with no very cheerful feeling we 
addressed ourselves to the work of Dr. Bryce, 
which adds two more big volumes to the contem- 
porary annals of the Disruption, They include a 

istorical Retrospect, written with intelligence 
and mastery of the theme, and a fully detailed 
account of the rise and progress of the movement 
which agitated the Church for the ten years from 
1833 to 1843. Bearing in mind that the author 
was, as he says, not à little mixed up with the 
strife,” his book has as much fairness, on the 
whole, as is possible to one regarding the events it 
narrates from his point of view. While decidedly 
hostile to the doctrines and principles put forth by 
the Free Church party, he refrains from indulging 
in n and his courteous tone only occa- 
sionally is exchanged for sarcasm and a lit 
sneering. The work is one which will be usef 
to the future historian, who would impartially state 
both sides of the long-maintained controversy, 
On some incidents a new light is thrown; and 
with respect to others minute particulars are given 
which are important to the knowledge of the views 
and proceedings of the “ Moderate” party. It was 
not to be expected that Dr. Bryce, who confesses 


to a high estimation of “ the happy union of Church 
and State, with its 1 g privileges and 
valuable immunities,” should write without bias of 


the Voluntary A to which he bas sometimes 
to refer; or that he should take a wholly unpre- 
judiced view of the character, condition, and 
prospects of the Scotch Dissenters generally, and 
of the “ new sect” in particular. But as his state- 
ments are not very weighty, and argument is not 
attempted, we do not feel it necessary either to 
criticise or oppose him. 

We cannot promise the reader much interest in 
these volumes. Apart from the inherent dryness 
of the details of an ecclesiastical dispute, Dr. 
Bryce’s manner is generally prolix; often confused 
and uncertain, and almost always tedious. 


An Essay on the Local or Lay Ministry, as ewer- 
cised in the Wesleyan and other Branches of 
the Methodist Family. By RicHaRp MILLs, 
Wesleyan Local Preacher, Rugeley, Stafford- 
shire. London: John Kaye and Co., Fleet- 
street. 


The Local Ministry: its Character, Vocation, and 
Position ed; with Suggestions for Pro- 
moting its more extended Usefulness. By J. H. 
Cage, Wesleyan Local Preacher, Leeds. Lon- 
don: John Kaye and Co., Fleet-street. 


THESE volumes are prize essays ;—to the former 
has been awarded the sum of £50, and to the 
latter £25—which premiums were offered by Mr. 


John Kaye for the two best essays on the Lay or 


Local Ministry amongst Wesleyan Methodists. 
Both of these successful works are highly respect- 
able and useful performances. There are many 
things in them with which we by no means agree, 
and we are disposed to think the practicel sug- 
gestions of each superficial and deficient ; but we 
nevertheless greet the volumes with cordiality 
and approbation, as right-minded, and, in many 
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respects, valuable efforts at developing the re- 
sources and improving the character of Lay 
agency. 

Mr. Mills’s Essay is divided into four parts; 
namely,— the history; constitution, ministry, and 
spread of the gospel, during the first ages ;—the 
origin, character, adaptation, and usefulness of the 
Methodist local ministry; —the character, qualifi- 
cations, duties, responsibilities, objects, and results 
of the ministry ;—and suggestions for rendering 
the Methodist lay ministry more commensurate 
with its origin and design. On all these points, a 
variety of information, discussion, and recommen- 
dation is furnished: the whole pervaded by: 
thorough intelligence and a spirit of healthy piety ; 
and disclosing considerable general culture, as well 
as familiarity with the several questions specially 
treated of. The introductory portion mi ht have 
been advantageously condensed; indeed, less cir- 
cumlocution would have improved and strengthened 
the entire work. 

Mr. Carr’s Essay treats of the Local Ministry 
under the heads of—its Scriptural character; its 
employment in Apostolic times; its employment 
in subsequent ages of the Church ; its introduction 
into Methodism; its adaptation to the spiritual 
wants of the unconverted world; its past success; 
its present position; and suggestions for promot- 
ing its efficiency, and for extending and perpe- 
tuating its usefulness. The author is extensively 
and appropriately “read ;” and has made liberal 
use of his reading, by embodying in his essay a 
large number of lengthy extracts from different 
works bearing directly or indirectly on his subject. 
These quotations are all suitable and valuable, but 
are in an excess which goes far to destroy the claim 
of the work to originality. Perhaps it is not less 
adapted to its practical purpose for this reason ; and 
certainly the writer displays both vigour and free- 
dom of mind in every page proceeding from his 
own pen, which‘commend him to respect and con- 
fidence, whatever method he may choose for the 


collection of the facts and principles he desires to 
set forth. 


To“ local preaching,” not Methodism only owes 
much of its success; other sections of the Church 
have thereby revived religion, extended the king- 
dom of Christ, and conferred no inconsiderable 
benefits on society, by ae gon | portions of the 
community otherwise placed without the range of 
moral and ameliorative influences. The great ex- 
tension of this kind of agency is one of the things 
most to be desired for the churches of oyr own 
day; and happy will it be for them, and for the 
world without, if their most intelligent and culti- 
vated members will .enter earnestly into this de- 
partment of labour. But there are peculiarities of 
social condition, and tendencies of opinion amongst 
the working classes, in these present times, which 
make it unutterably important that the local 
preacher should possess much higher qualifications 
than have hitherto sufficed for the work—that he 
should have a deep and intimate acquaintance with 
the sacred Book, and be conversant with the 
under-currents of thought and life amongst those 
to whom he carries the gospel. Unfortunate, in- 
deed, it would be for him to become a polemic, or 
to lose any of the simple fervour of his plain but 
honoured precursors in this field; but still more 
unhappy will it be for him to have nothing but 
that fire of zeal and meagre fuel of knowledge, 
which even yet may too generally be found in 
his class. | 

Believing that, after all abatements for difference 
of feeling and 1 these volumes are calcu- 
lated to do to lay ge wes generally, by 
stimulating their zeal and awakening increased 
desire for adaptation to their work—and that they 


may, perhaps, lead to something yet more fitted to 
assist their aims and direct them in their studies— 
we commend them—not to Methodists alone, 
although adapted to them especially, but—to all 
who engage in the duties of a local ministry. 


Philip Doddridge; his Life and Labours. A Centenar 
emorial, By Jonx StouGHTon, Author of Spi- 
ritual Heroes,” &c. London: Jackson and Walford, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


THe substance of this volume was read at the last 
Autumnal Meeting of the Congregational Union, at 
Northampton, which happened to take place there just 
a century after the death of the great and pious 
Doddridge, and was therefore a fit occasion for such a 
memorial of his life and labours. The Assembly met 
in the chapel in which Doddridge ministered; the 
hallowed and suggestive associations of the place giving 
depth to the feeling with which the story of his beautiful 
and faithful life was heard. The publication of the 
biographical sketch then presented was justly re- 
quested; and it now claims a welcome from all 
Christian readers. 

Mx. Stoughton has not been content to reproduce 
‘the essence of published memoirs: he has brought 
together, from various sources, authentic facts not 
hitherto collected; and has searched manuscripts for 
the illustration and further elucidation of his theme. 
The results of these studies he has thrown into an in- 
teresting and effective narrative, which deserves accept- 


ance with the churches, as the best memorial of Dod- 
dridge. He has graphically portrayed the private life 
and public career of the harmoniously-developed man 
whose history he had to trace ; and has very successfully 
presented him in the several attitudes of the Minister, 
the Tutor, the Author, and the Man of Influence. 

Mr. Stoughton has understood Doddridge; and a 
warm sympathy blends with reverent admiration in his 
memorial of him. He has estimated his character, and 
criticised his works, with justness and discrimination. 
And if anything were necessary to secure appreciation 
for so admirable a man, or to commend such gentle 
goodness and sanctified intelligence to the imitation of 
this generation, it has been worthily accomplished by 
this agreeable and instructive little work. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Socrat Position or Trapesmen.—Of the many 
troubles which the shopkeeping portion of the com- 
munity have to sustain, there are but few, if any, so 
oppressive as that which the long hours of business 
impose. We are accustomed to hear much of the 
grievances which this system entails upon assistants 
whilst comparatively little is said of its sad effects 
upon employers. isis wrong. Far be it, how- 
ever, from us to deny that it does exercise a blighting 
and crushing influence, spiritually, mentally, and phy- 
sically, on the former class of persons, That to them 
such, unhappily, are its results, is a fact established 
upon evidence which few now have the temerity to 
question. But, while thus fully admitting this, we 
are constrained to state, that there is no one single 
evil which excessive toil inflicts upon assistants, in 
which the great bulk of master tradesmen themselves 
do not, more or less, fully participate. Whereas, 
there are circumstances, peculiar to the position of 
employer, which make the load under consideration 
press upon him still more heavily. The buoyancy 
of spirit and vigour of youth having, in a greater or 
less degree, left him, he is less capable of battling 
against the worries of business, and of sustaining 
the drains which its greedy requirements make on 
his mental and physical resources. But, besides the 
fatigue of protrécted employment, and the trials 
arising from capricious customers, and a host of 
similar causes, to which master and man are alike 
subject, there are other causes of anxiety to em- 
ployers from which assistants, as assistants, are 
exempt. It may be that the young man suffers from 
aching limbs and throbbing temples; it may be, he 
bitterly laments that he has so little time for attend- 
ngto the interestof his spiritual nature; that, 
whilst knowledge is at once so needful and so gene- 
rally posse:sed by classes otherwise inferior to that 
of which he forms part, he should, practically, be 
forbidden to pursue its flowery aud inviting paths; 
it may be he longs for a walk in one of the beautiful 
parks, or to join the family circle enjoyments, at once 
elevating and exquisite, but for which the arrange- 
ments of most of our modern hives of traffic, during 
the greater portion of the year, admit of no oppor- 
tunity. All this, we repeat, may be, and in innu- 
merable instances és, true as regards assistants. But 
it should be remembered that the engagements of 
the day having terminated, they are then, at least, 
relieved from the gnawing influence of business 
anxieties ; once out of the shop they can then at 
least, retire to their chamber, and there take both 
mental and bodily repose. In the case of employers 
itis often far otherwise. Not only have they, ina 
multitude of instances, to endure all the drudgery 
and privations which befal assistants, but they are 
also exposed to the annoyance and grief of bad debts, 
unsuccessful speculations, dulness of trade, bills 
becoming due without the ability to meet them, and 
such like, the thought of which follows them to 
their retirement, and haunts them there. They must 
often be painfully conscious, also, of the deep re- 
sponsibility they incur in so completely neglecting 
their respective families, so far as personal inter- 
course and direct parental teaching is concerned. 
We assert, therefore, that, much as the welfare of 
assistants may require a condensation of business 
within a more limited period, employers and their 
families are, speaking generally, still more interested 
in the accomplishment of the same. We shall ever 
feel it a duty to do our utmost to assist the tradesmen 
of the Metropolis in their efforts to effect this much- 
to-be-desired social reform—a reform which promises 
to confer such inestimable blessings on the many, 
and which is only retarded by the cupidity and un- 
enlightened selfishness of the few.— Public Good, 
January. 

Unraign Treatment oF Homcopatuists, — No 
accusation of affectation, or would-be notoriety, can 
affect our judgment of those who, often at personal 
sacrifice, are led to embrace and practise home- 
opathy. Their convictions may be erroneous, but 
having such convictions, how could their conduct 
be other than it is? What rational ground is there 
for imagining that they do not act on conviction? 
If we must again refer to those narrow personal 
interests which some persons, with that half 
wisdom half experience lends,’’ are ever seeking out 
as the hidden mainspring in any unusual course of 
conduct, we can only say that, even granting some 
might be so influenced, here as elsewhere, it would 
be difficult, with any plausibility, to lay such to the 
charge of homaopathists as a body. If they professed 
to hold some important uncommunicated discovery, 
some secret by which disease should be cured, the 
mystery might attract and the monopoly might 
profit. But where we find outward appliances few, 


simple, and unattractive, no mixed compounds (not 


even a hieroglyphic prescription), and means ex- 
plained, — courted, hospital and other 
professional data thrown open, we are driven to the 
conviction that if these men be, what they are so 
often and so vulgarly called, quacks, they have 
their trade yet to learn, We feel it almost a disgrace 
to pen any notice of such language; how much more 
disgraceful is it that prejudice can have gone so far 
as to leave any opening for such comments, which 
unfortunately are only too well called for. If 
homeeopathists are deceiving or deceived, they are 
sacrificing their professional prospects to a present 
of reproach and ridicule, with a future of unlimited 
contempt. One point seems overlooked; if we 
rant, for the sake of argument, that homoopothy 
is a truth, what other, or better course could its 
advocates have followed than that they have 
adopted? or if it be even a possible truth, how 
else could its claims be satisfactorily adjusted ? 
or supposing it an error, what shorter way to 
explode it, than exposing it to the test of expe- 
rience? In all this we owe them thanks, yet they 
too have something to guard against, for they are 
exposed to the temptation of being drawn as far 
from the truth by the charm of novelty as their 
opponents by the charm of habit, Something of 
mutual concession would be no bar to the progress 0 
science, while it would further those higher interests 
—the development of liberality and liberty, candour 
and equity—in comparison with which, or deprived 
of which, even the advancement of science is a poor 
thing. Why may there not be an honourable 
rivalry, stimulative to both parties, beneficial to the 
sey and favourable to the elucidation of truth? 
hy do we still see in some quarters something 
very like a determination, not only that homeopathy 
has not been proved a truth, but, moreover, that it 
shall not be proved such? Why should some parties 
oppose inquiries which, on their own statement, 
could only demonstrate the infallibility of their own 
positions? It is curious that intolerance and im- 
patience of opposition are often found precisely in an 
inverse ratio to the amountof conviction. It would 
seem as if the mind sought to convince and esta- 
blish itself by means of the very vehemence and 
stringency of assertion employed towards others. 
But why may not truth, substance of the world,’ 
be trusted in virtue of its own immutability to sur- 
vive any amount of investigation? Eclectio Review : 
Article on Homeopathy. 

Manaus HEnsier AND NEUER THE HisToRIAN, 
Madame Hensler’s relations to Niebuhr were very 
curious and very German. During his residence as 
a student at Kiel, she became a young and beau- 
tiful widow. He was an extremely shy and nervous 
boy—though a man already in ripeness of character 
and in grasp of intellect; and in reference to his 
first interview with Dora Hensler, he wrote to his 
father :—‘*I felt to a painful degree my timidity and 
bashfulness before ladies; however much I improve 
in other society, 1 am sure I must get worse and 
worse every day in their eyes.“ Dora's father-in- 
law, Dr. Hensler, was a profoundly learned man ; 
but he was even then astonished at the bashful boy’s 
extraordinary knowledge of the ancient world and 
ut his faculty of historical divination. In his family 
circle Niebuhr was soon at home. The ladies were 
very kind to him, and he made the young Madame 
Hensler an offer of hishand. She, a pietistin religion, 
had made a vow at her husband’s grave never to 
marry again, and she was disposed to keep her vow. 
As she could not marry Niebuhr herself, he asked her 
to choose a wife for him; and, after some thought, she 
selected her awn sister Amelia. In his union with this 
lady Niebuhr was happy for some years. Hesucceeded 
in the world, served the State in various high offices, 
acquired the friendship of the first men in Germany, 
and through the delivery of his lectures on Roman 
History at Berlin — himself to a high place in 
the intellectual hierarchy of Europe. is wife 
died, and he again solicited Dora Hensler to accept 
his hand. But she adhered to her vow; and again 
failing in his suit, he again requested her to provide 
a substitute. It would seem that the vow only 
stood between her and himself, for she still retained 
him in the family. This time, she selected her 
cousin Gretchen, and—strange as all this seems to 
us—he married her. Dora's refusals do not appear 
therefore, to have caused any, even momentary, 
suspension of the friendship between Niebuhr and 
herself. His letters to her—ever kind, serene, affec- 
tionate—present an unbroken series. The moment 
he parted from her, he began to write to her regu- 
larly. In the most trying situations of his life— 
during the fierce bombardment of Copenhagen— 
amid the terrors of the flight to Riga before the vic- 
torious French—in the sickness of his first months 
in Italy—amid the excitement of his opening lecture 


session in Berlin,—his letters never failed. He. io 


wrote a long epistle to her only a few days before he 
died. Dora Hensler must have been an extraordi- 
nary woman. Out of the highest regions of men— 
the Goethes, the Savigny’s, and the Schleiermachers 
—Nieubhr could hardly find a man with whom he 
deemed * intercourse either profitable or 
endurable. The learned men of Italy, of France, 
and of England—with the exception of our scientific 
professors—were so far below his level of acquire- 
ments as to fail altogether in the interest of their 
conversation and correspondence; yet he wrote to 
Dora Hensler on nearly every subject in which his 
eager and wide-ranging intellect found employment. 
He related to her many of his thoughts on politics, 
finance, and diplomacy,—kept her familiar with the 
nature of his most recondite researches into Greek 
and Italian antiquities,—and made her the deposi- 
tory of his doubts and speculations in the highest 
regions of faith, morals, and philosophy. His letters 
to her are, therefore, a mine of wealth for the 
admirers of his genius.— Athenaum. 
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Beurer or THE AvernALIAx Trises.—Neither at 
Cape York, nor in any of the islands of Torres 
Strait, so far as I am aware, do the aborigines appear 
to have formed an idea of the existence of a Supreme 
Being. The absence of this belief may appear ques- 
tionable; but my informant, Gi’om, spoke quite de- 
cidedly on this point, having frequently made it the 
subject of conversation with the Kowrarega blacks. 
The singular belief in the transmigration of souls, 
which is general among the whole of the Australian 
tribes, 8 as known aleo extends to the islands 
of Torres Strait. The people holding it imagine 
that, immediately after death, they are changed into 
white people, or Europeans, and, as such, pass into 
the second and final period of their existence; nor 
is it any part of this creed that future rewards and 
punishments are awarded. It may readily be ima- 
gined, that when ignorant and superstitious savage 
tribes, such as those under consideration, were first 
visited by Europeans, it was natural for them to look 
with wonder upon beings so strangely different from 
themselves, and so infinitely superior in the powers 
conferred by civilisation, and to associate so much 
that was wonderful with the idea of supernatural 
agency. At Darnley Island, the Prince of Wales 
Islands, and Cape York, the word used to signify a 
white man also means ghost. The Cape York people 
went so far as to recognise, in several of our officers 
and others in the ship, the ghosts of departed friends, 
to whom they might have borne some fancied resem- 
blance; and, in consequence, under the new names 
of Tamu, Tarka, &c., they were claimed as relations, 
and entitled to all the privileges of such. Among 
many superstitions held by the Prince of Wales 
islanders, they are much afraid of shooting stars, 
believing them to be ghosts, which, in breaking up, 
tony os young ones of their own kind. After sneez- 

g, they make violent gestures with the hands and 
arms; if a joint cracks, they imagine that some one 
is speaking of them, or wishing them well, in the 
direction in which the arm is pointing. The only 
tradition which I heard of occurs among the Kow- 
raregas, and is worth mentioning for its singularity. 
The first man created was a great giant named Adi, 
who, while fishing off Hammond Island, was caught 
by the rising tide and drowned; Hammond Rock 

ringing up immediately after to mark the spot. 

is wives, who were watching him at the time, re- 
solved to drown themselves, and were changed into 
some dry rocks upon an adjacent reef, named after 
them, Ipile, or the wives. — Voyage of H. M. S. 
% Rattlesnake.” 
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AIDS TO REFLECTION. 


Those that dare lose a day, are dangerously prodigal: those 
that dare misspend it, desperate.— Bishop Hall. 

Pursue what you know to be attainable, make truth your ob- 
ject, and your studies will make you a wise man.—Cowper. 

Dogmatism may be called puppyism full grown.—Douglas 
Jerrold. 

There is no surer mark of the absence of the highest moral 
and intellectual qualities than a cold reception of excellence.— 
S. Bailey. | 8 

It is more honourable to the head, as well as to the heart, to 
be misled in our eagerness in the pursuit of truth, than to be 
safe from blundering by contempt of it.—S. T. Coleridge. 


I do not suppose that any state of things can be conceived so 
bad as that the efforts of good men, working in the faith of God, 
can do nothing to amend it.—Dr. Arnold. 

Take heed of being sharp, or too easily sharpened by others, 
against those to whom you can object little but that they square 
not with you iu every opinion concerning matters of religion.— 
Cromwell. 


Let not the blessings we receive daily from God make us not 


to value, or not to pruise Him because they be common. Let 


us not forget to praise Him for our innocent mirth and pleasure. 
—Izaak Walton. 


I never met with one decisive evidence of a saving change 
in a malefactor’s cell; and out of many hundreds, I can quote 
exceedingly few in the chamber of a last and a fatal disease.— 
Chalmers. ; 


Goopnees 4 Necessary Evemenr or Genius.—Genius and 
goodness are inseparably connected in mental origin. Genius 
is essentially a moral—nay, a réligious power. The difference 
between genius and talent is perhaps included in the neeessary 
conscientiousness of the former. Talent may be conscientious, 
genius must be so. Nobility of purpose, the truest and most 
patient sympathies, must combine in a work that is to pene- 
trate, ‘elevate, and subdue the hearts of mankind. If we rise 
from a book with no sacred and solemn emotions, no deep sense 
of human relationship and sympathy, we have not been in com- 
munion with genius.—J. Westland Marston: Lectures on 
Imaginative Literature.” 

Se_F-Dexyina Cuanity.—There is one degree of charity 
which has a singular species of merit, and that is where, from 
a principle of benevolence and Christian love, we bestow on one 
another what we really want ourselves; where, in order to 
lessen the distresses of another, we condescend to share some 
of them by giving what even our own necessities cannot well 
spare. This is truly meritorious—but to relieve our brethren 
only with our superfiuities—to be charitable rather at the ex- 
pense of our coffers than ourselves—to save several families 
from misery, rather than hang up an extraordinary picture in 
our houses, or gratify any other idle ridiculous vanity—this 
seems to be only being human creatures; may, it is in some de- 
tree being epicures ; for what could the greatest epicure wish 
rather than to eat with many mouths instead of one, which may 
be predicated of anyone who knows that the bread of many is 
owing to hig own largesses.— Fielding. 


—_ 


The New York Italian Opera has ceased for want 
Of support, = 


GLEANINGS. 


The youthful Lord Ashley has lately entered the 
Royal navy. 

It appears that in three years—1848, 1849, and 
1850—there were only 2,455 cases tried by jurors in 
County Courts, out of 702,694 cases tried, 


Why is a person a hing a candle like a man 
getting off his horse ?-—Because he is going to a-light. 


A Qugstion ron THE ScHooLmeNn.— What requires 
more philosophy than taking things as they come ?— 
Parting with things as they go. 

What is that which no one wishes to have, and 
no one wishes to lose? A bald head. 


There are 140 libraries in the United States, con- 
taining 1,773,900 volumes. 


A man recently executed in California ascended 
the platform smoking a cigar. 


The Magyar hat, with broad, turned-up rim and 
braided band, is now worn by hundreds of well-dressed 
persons ia Broadway, New York, and several gentlemen 
who have mercantile credit to sustain have boldly 
adopted it. 

A cabdriver was imprisoned the other day for 
having horsewhipped a man. He pleaded that at the 


time of the occurrence he was in a state of somnam- 
bulism ! 


A street organ player, at Vienna, died recently, 
and left a fortune of about £5,000. 


Mr. W. Livesey, innkeeper, Livesey, has in his 


possession a sheep with five horns, all separate, and all 
of the usual size. 


The editor of a down-east paper informs a lady 
who sent him a mince-pie, with the request “ please 
insert,“ that such articles are never crowded out by 
a press of matter.“ | 


The Lord Bishop of Tuam declares his readiness 
to testify on oath, if required, that in his own diocese, 
within four or. five years, ten thousand converts have 
joined the Protestant Church. 


The judge of the Westminster County Court has 
decided that churchwardens are not liable to pay for 
church music. 


The Peers of England lost 27 of their number by 
death in 1851 :—two dukes, two marquises, twelve earls, 
eight barons, and three viscounts. ‘Two eldest sons of 
peers also died during the year. 


CuanGarnier’s Invasion.—Not long ago, Gen. 
Changarnier declared himself ready, with only 10,000 
troops, to enter the metropolis. Aud the old soldier has 
kept an instalment of his word. Changarnier is in Lon- 
don; but the remaining 10,000 are yet to follow.— Punch. 


A thief who broke into St. John’s Charch, Shrews- 
bury, drank a bottle of the sacramental wine, and after- 
— fell asleep in a pew, has been committed for 
trial. 

The Courrier d' Athénes relates, that just as the 
body of the wife of a Persian gipsy, named Plassan, was 
being interred in the cemetery in that city, a noise was 
heard to proceed from the cofin. It was immediately 
opened, and on some restoratives being administered to 
the supposed dead woman, she soon recovered suffi- 
ciently to be able to return to her home. 


Francisco Nadal, a Spaniard, nae sgn | died at 
Algiers, at the great age of one hundred and four years 
and three months, He enjoyed good health to the last, 
walked about the town on his business as a carpenter, 
and smoked his cigar with evident gusto. One of his 
peculiarities for the last fifty years had been never to 
sleep in a bed, but merely to stretch himself in his 
clothes on the shavings of his workshop. 


An extensive project of improvement is 8 
to de brought — Parliament, having for its object 


the embankment and reclamation from the sea of the 
vast green and samphire marshes, mudiands, flats, and 
shoals, on the eastern and southern coasts of Essex, to- 

ether with the improvement of the rivers Colne and 
— The subscription contract has been signed 
for £162,000. 


An Ominous Brunn. — At a village near 
Tewkesbury, the other day, a couple presented them- 
selves at church for matrimony; but when the happy 
man pulled out, as he expecied, the license, it proved to 
be a tax-paper ! 


The Boston Atlas announces that a Miss Phillips 
is about to visit London for the purpose of studying 
under the celebrated Garcia. She takes this step at the 
recommendation of Jenny Lind, who, with her advice, 
gave 1,000 dols. to the aspiring vocalist. 


The Colombo Observer (Ceylon) gives a list of the 
Managing Committee of a ball lately given to Go- 
vernor u by the Kandians. The names would 
sadly try the tongue and lips of the master of ceremonies 
at 3 „ we have — 2 Ratte- 
mahatmeya, etary, Basnaike Nilleme, 
Treasurer, and Dunuwille — Dehigame Dewe 
Nilleme, 


Halangodde 1 James Dunu- 


managing members. 
temahalmeya’s carriage stops the way!“ 


It turns out that the Chinese family who lately 
visited this country, and who were represented as a family 
of rank, engaged to go wherever they were sent for the 


aly lane — Rambokpotte Hat. a 


i 


“Sraam Surunsspep.” — The Swedish 6 
d' Affaires in North America, says the Post, 
has officially announced to his Government, that: 

Ericsson, Pye oy Swedish » has at 
last succeeded in solving the problem of the caloric 
engine, He has already constructed two, the one of 
100-horse power, and the other of 10. The large one is 
— 3 — air 4 nag eee — 45 ase al 

cely any fuel, roo net an t 

of accident, and requires o one tae to attend it. The 
air is drawn in and expelled again, deprived of its 
warmth, which remains in the “ regenerator.” The next 


time Captain Ericsson visits Engl 
20 in a calorie steamer, 3 * doing 


Some of the illustrations used by Kossuth in 
his speeches across the Atlantic are exceedingly apt. 
Speaking of an Hungarian institution of National 
Guards he said: —“ It is like your militia, and I like 
often to say to * people that I consider that organi- 
nization to be like the porcupine, which goes on quietly 
looking for its food ; but when it is attacked, when dan- 
gers approach, it stretches forth its thorns, and is un- 
attackable even in a passive position.” In his reply to 
a deputation from one of the great political parties, he 
said he took those — to be a fortunate thing for a 
country, because if every man were to belong to one 
party there would only be a unilateral consideration of 
every question. In order to grind wheat and to make 
flour of it, two stones, you know, are necessary. One 
must rub against the other, and then comes out the 
flour; and so it is with truth—so it is with conviction,’’ 


Wao are Sanz ?—A coroner's jury will settle a 
question of sanity or insanity in five seconds, A com- 
mission de lunatico will be five weeks about it, and not 
know what to do in the end. An inquiry has been on 
foot from the year 1851, to ascertain if a Mrs. Cumming, 
having estates and married daughters, be of sound mind, 
her property not being bequeathed to her next of kin. 
One of the witnesses, Mr. Pettigrew, said that violence 
of gesture was one symptom of insanity. ‘‘ Then be 
you more quiet under examination,” said the suave Ser- 
geant Wilkins, or you yourself will fall under sus- 
picion.” Mr. Pettigrew said that superstition was an 
evidence of insanity. Sergeant Wilkins: Then all our 
ancestors were mad [laughter]. Mr. Pettigrew: Yes 
[laughter]. Those, for instance, who believed in the 
trial by ordeal were, to that extent, insane. Mr. Davy, 
another medical man, was asked if he believed in mes- 
merism add clairvoyance, and said he did—all right- 
thinking men did [laughter]. I do not,” said Sergeant 
Wilkins, “so I am not a right-thinking man?” Mr. 
Davy: No! you are insane toa certain degree [laughter]. 


Lonpon Orpuan Asytum.—The annual meeting 
of the subscribers to this institution was held on 
Monday, at the London Tavern, Mr. James Capel in 
the chair. The report congratulated the members 
upon the continued prosperity of the institutior, 
Since the general meeting in 1851, fifty-five children, 
having completed their term, had left the asylum, 
and three had died; nine had been admitted under 
a _ rule of the society, and sixty by election, 
With the thirty to be elected this day, the entire 
number under the protection of the institution 


would be 419, making the total number who have 
wea the benefit of the charity, 1.972. 


December, 1851, showed that the teceipts 
£9,491 16s. 1d., and the expenditure £9,311 176. 74., 


. of three years from the time of their leaving | the 


hina, for the consideration of eighty dollars per month 
each—instead of being a family of rank, are of the 
lowest class, tbe man a small shopkeeper in Canton. 


One Rev. Mr. Hart (says the Weekly News) lec- | ham lace 
described 


turing last week at Norwich, a curious 
Hebrew MS., now in the library of Blickling-hall. The 
costume of the figures was of the time of James I. It 
was a kind of bymn descriptive of the Jewish nation, 
from the cali of Abraham to their expected triumphal 
return to the promised land, and ran thus: 


“This is the kid my father bought with two pieces of 


money. 
This is the cat that worried the kid that my father bought 
with two pieces of money,” &c. ke. 


6 


ſor it was an immense 5 


full of frames and spindles for 
ag r 


. 
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much so as for some time past. The nett increase | ,,, the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 
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woe ee E 83 8. Mr, 8 Sons i i week last year, was 2} per cent. The Nort pangs . 4 
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N Aberdeen, 10% 113; Boston and Eastern Junc- 7 —— 4.255 
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the Baptist church in that town, ties, the Board of Trade and other returns con- The following buildings are certified as places duly d 
January 19, very suddenly, aged 76 years, Mr, Witttam | tinue to afford substantial proof of the increase in n r act of the 6th and 
Same for many years s respected inhabitant of High-street, | all our commercial transactions with other nations. vers 


; , , I late tion, Ki Overblow, Yorkshire. 
12 72 20, at Halstead, Essex, in his 8ith year, Josnrn | One interesting return lies before us, of the quan- Baptist Ch 1 — —4— 
ELDHAM, Esq. 


tity of tea consumed during the last three or four _ BANKRUPTS. 
January 21, at 84, Montague-place, aged 73, Gon Heatn hee : Bxtenaw, WILLIAM, Ancoats, Lancashire, joiner, February 9 
* of Kitlands, yoy serjeant-at-law. ‘| years. This has been as follows :— Merch 9: solicitor, Mr. — Se ' . 
21, alter an iliness of several years, Jann, wife of the Year, Consumption, Revenue, Fiint, Groror, Lombard-street, City, hosier, February 5, 
Rev, J. Poo.s, of Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton. — 46,847. 789 1b . 85.239, 992 March 4: solicitor, Mesars. Goddard and Eyre, Wood-street, 
January 22, at Burnham, Somerset, in her 80th year, Mrs. 3908. . eee eee 50,021, sseeeees 5,471,422 „London. 
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an at Grove, Hammersm ray o- intai i 

r ne of consumptirn have been maintained during] Gitta, James Henry, Liv ission merchant, 


erpool, comm 
; os : February 5, March 5: solicitor, Mr, Greatley, Liverpool, 
January 25, at 22, Walpole-street, Chelses, aged 1 year and} the past year, the returns will exhibit the following | *% Annis, THOMAS, and BORLS, Jon, Hampetesd-rosd 
2 months, MAnGaner, only child of the Bev, B, GbR. | result :— brewers, January 31, March 6; solicitors, Messrs, Reed and 
London 


— 53,880, 215b . 23,858,695 Friday. street, 


It is proved by the same paper (the Manchester | March ! 
MONEY MARKET AND COMMER - Guardian), that “ten years ago, before any great 


. ONT change had taken place in our commercial policy. | ruary 5, March 4: solicitors, Mr. Benson, j 
i CIAL INTELLIGENCE. the entire consumption of tes in Great Britain | Mn Courtenay and Compton, Lends, 3 
| CITY, Tvsspay Evexro. and Ireland amounted to 36,675,667 Ib.; so that | foreign lace, February 5, March 2: solicitors, „ Reed’ 


the increase since then has been more than | and Co., Fridey-street, Cheapside London, 

: Public attention in the city has been almost 17,000,000 Ib., or nearly 50 per cent. As the popu- n 2 D222 

| entirely engrossed, during the past week, with the | lation is not much larger than it was in 1841, it Go., Commercial-chambers, Mineing-lans, London. 
extraordinary “decrees” of the French Dictator. | is fair to conclude that there must be a larger | , Fors, Gzonen, GresvenseDestn, Pimlico, and Mark 20 
The grasping and selfish cupidity, and the utter] number of people in comfortable circumstances solicitor, Mr, Matthews, Arthur-street West, London-bridge, 
disregard of every righteous principle; the strange | now than there were at the former period. —̃ ¹ a 


and reckless infatuation that they display, has : “ great - | High-street, t. Marylebone, , February 2, March 

given rise, in ggg ey to a feeling of the most Phy 1 8 * N 4 . 1 * 

painful distrust. e impression they have pro- far short of what we might expect to see were the 0 oro GEQUESTRATIONS, 
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the healthy — — 2 The ys value of = Bag ws as it comes from the Chinese Coox, Wittiam, Glasgow, hotel keeper, January 29, Febru- 


G 19. 
week, On Friday, Consols went down to 96, but js no duty on tea, the ——ů— eg te eue Ropest, jun., Greenock, merchant, January 28, 
have since ~ y recovered. Insecurity is felt head per annum, ‘The same rate for the Elonz, Coin, Knock, Island of Skye, laverness-sbire, er- 
everywhere, Public confidence is shaken. No | United Kingdom would require an annual importa- ee. 1 * 
one can tell where the events of the past month | tion of nearly 120,000 Ib., which is more than the | or aARPER, Bopent, Glasgow, victualler, January 27, Febru- 
will end ; and, in such a state of feeling, commer- 


17. 

Celestial Empire could supply without many yeare’ | _ Boss, Jonx, Bonar- bridge, Sutherlandshire, grocer, January 
mercial interests always suffer. It has alread ” 30, February 20, 

* 4 ys r 4 warning. But no one,” says the writer, “ would 


f eK | ever pro even a large reduction of the tea dut . 
and, if their number should greatly in-| sii at once, much less « total abolition. If it .. 


. 2 2 2 4) — 
crease, something like 4 panic will Y | be gradually reduced from its present exorbitant — e 1 
ensue. amount to 18. per Ib., spreading the reduction over quent Thurecaye—George Pim, Liverpool, core merchant, fret 
PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS t— several years, the revenue would not suffer much, | tiv. of a an Er 
1 Wed, Thurs. dey. Gat. iw Tues. | while the comfort of the people would * first and second divs, of ita Gd. on tot prope, pad chose af 
Cons. for se | oat | | 264 se | sl ry increased, and our trade with China would, pro- IAR 


bably, be very greatly improved.” „ 


Tuesday, Jan, 27. 
Last week, we offered some remarks on the | pe following building is certified 
Mining schemes” then being brought before the] for —. riages parsuaat to aa act of toe Sih and 


Bank Stock .. ~~ 
— attention of the public. We have now before us 7” Wiliam i¥., b. 85:— 
— 2 ; . Flas oF tn aoe anal jeg — | S°orton Wesleyan Chapel, Garsteng, Lancashire, 


the prospectuses 

can’ of which are for Australia, and for 
California. We must say thet they look very 
i Each of i their | 
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Loucuer, W Liege np „ and David, 44 — „ iron 

: solicitors, Mesers. Pontifex and 

—— ö court, Holborn, London; and Mr. — 
— Loon J., Great Portland. street, Marylebone, 

man, February 5, Mare 9: solicitors, Mate Bon — — 


Friday 
Price, Piatrs, WIIIIAX, Marylebone, 
February 5, Murch II: solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst ‘fon’ 
rey Old Jewry, Londo ome 


ile 
Pounp, Hun, Plymouth, builder, February 9, March 18- 
3 solicitors, Mesers. Surr and Gribble, Elwortby ; and Mr. ontoang 


910 8 YNER, Joun James, Manchester, tailor, February 6 and 27: 


17 solicitors, Mesars. Reed and Co., Friday-street, Cheaps 
{Tecan ets ond ties Manchester, ide, and 
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subsequent Thursdays ; at Mr. Stansfeld’s, Basingh«ll-street— Thofeet % 100 104 Single * e ee 44 52 Ieirling's Patent P 490 
William Walker, Sait Marsh Grange, in Howden, sacking menu- Ditto (middiing) .... 76 684 York — eee 64 14 toughened pigs, in .es 4123 0 
facturer, firet div. of 18. 9d., — 27, and any subsequent | Farlos (new) 76 80 Westmoreland. do. . 66 72 892923 ˙ 225 0 FORBION TIN. 4 
Tuesdey; at Mr, Cerrick's, Hull—John Walter, Bider-street, | Waterford, do.. 82 | Irish. do 55 „ 06 66 De. ia W „ $10 8 15 0 Banes 44045 0 
St. James's, licensed vietualler, bret div. of ie, 4d., Fed. 5, Cork, 4, . . . 82 ‘ead, do... 98 30 Staffordshire bers, at Straits . . . . . . 4 8 6 
and three subsequent Thursdays, at Mr. Graham's, Coleman- | tees e dee’ 70 Wiltshire | Bacon the works. . 5 5 0 TIN PLATES, 
street, igo ee kee, , (green) 48 82 rise, in IC Coke,per bos, ...... 12 
resh Butter, per dos. 11 134 d Bacon .... 44 47 „ese eee 5 IC Charcoal 1 8 6 
Cheshire Cheese, per e meer teseveee® OND & 2) CR OHMM reales FED 
MARKE 0 e eeeece 56 25 American, do, 5 2 „%„%„%„ „ — ** ‘ 1 IRON A Pe 4 Plates, eee 4 4 
9 eee * 66% „ „„ „ 6 60 „ ton „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 
MARK LANE, MompaY, January 26. | rr Derne are = ag 50 56 669066 4 Do. to arrive ...... 1510 0 
supp! of English Wheat at this morn. from 6d, 8 househol ditto, to „Per bs. . „eee „„ TIRO. 
the eadil bought oy the Gourief ...cesee000-5-0 0 @ English sheet, per ton 20 0 0 
pong! OB. last y's HOPS, BoRougun, Mon " anusry 26.—The soars af ten Archangel 5 % „„ 5 10 0 QUICKSILVER,9 per lb. 0 3 2 
without paying a Hope on offer is extremely limited, and bardly equal to the de- 


as on Friday last, N 4 tale, and the mi'lers have raised 
the top of „Per sack. Foreign was le, per 
rack ö el ; scarce, and Is. to 2s, ber ar, 
salalp sapipiod, ved ton Goody tuyere Oho to Ser par 
y om u ers qr. more 
steed tan ce fast. ail 
in demand, For Cloverseed is rather more inquiry. The 
eurrent prices as under: 
Barrisk. Forgion, 
Wheat— 1 s. | Wheat— 1 
Essex, Suffolk, and Dantzig .. oo... 46 © 54 
Kent, Red (new 38 to 43 pabelt ond Marks,, 40 , 42 
Ditto . 46 ee Ditto le 6 66 „ 42 ee 44 
Line., Norfolk, and Pomeranian red „, 40 ,, 47 
ne ta, oe 40 Rostock and Fre 44 9 0 
r, an an ries- 
, „White.. 42 oe aa 1 eeee 36 ae 38 
Ditto, Red.. os Petersburgh, A 
80 and „ 82 „ 38 


— . 


Ditto W 56 %% — „„ 
Rye 5 666% OF „ 2 5695 „%% „%%% 8 se — 
aal . . , 88 i Frech 88 5, 44 


bite eeeeee 44 ee 46 


Malt, Ordisery —.— 18. 

eee s OO eee „ L 
. 55 66% 5 „ 9 56 % %.VN „ „%%% 666 60%6 Ht oo 80 " of i —7 442 

— 4 6 6 6 6 666% 2 oe 29 — having been — 5 

* 6 666666 30 ee 2 nenn. ee 8 1 
Beans, Lane . 96 o> 37 eee (per ar 21 60, to crashing 48s. to l. 
n * se — un 9 6 2 0 — “4 l 1 sale 8 10s. 10 Os. 
eetseseee — je 22 5 6 „%%% 66666 20 ee 4 Bin fe οοο 5 
Tin (pra e 
666666 „ ee 41.7 ton „„ „„ „%%% „ „„ „„ „„ „ eave 4 Os. to £4 10s. 
Beans eee . (par bushel) white... .60, Od, to 4s, ; Je. to ff. 
. 1 oe — See nen 
reel 
9 way per cwt.) „5 „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „„ „ „ „ ROW, Sis. to 5 fine, 34s. 
2 Free — cor baskeh 6s. to —#.; do. Swedish, —s. to —s. 
7 „ 10 Cloverseed, e „ „ „ red, 424, to 95s. ; fine, 463. to Ws, 

4. P 2 „ 22 Fossile 8628, ko. 

Lr HU D srsesses» Ate, to Bee 

7 18 56 20 white 5s. por ö irn — 


Ly — per 196 lbs.,, 17 
© oon se 


5 6 6 „ 7) 


56 „„ „„ 
5 6466%%%%„% „%% 


5K vn. 
West. ..s000000- Ns. 6d, 


6666 „„ 


9666 „6666066 
566566 6%6 „ 
9 „90% „6 060 6 


Je „„ „ „ „ „666. 


9966666666660 
Peas 229900 adeneees 


Bee... 23, 6d.t0 38.104. | Vea. . 89. Od. to 32. 10d. 


N 5 6666 „ 2 10 ee 4 4 . Fork ee 3 
| Baa oF Carri at SMITHPIBLD. 
7 LL 5666660 22 ©2000 vA e@eenaen oy 
YY os 3,858 aeoese 96 59% | 556000 820 


mand. Priees remain firm, with an upward tendency. 


Buesex Pockets 666% %%% „„ „%% 60%„ 66 112s, to 128s, 
Weald of Kents 6 6 66% „% „% „„ „„ „% 
Mid and East Kents 5 6 „ „„ 5 „ „„ 


POTATOES, Sourmwark, Waterside, January 26.— During 
the past week there have several arrivals coastwise, and a 
very latge supply by rail. The trade still continues very heavy, 
at the following quotations :— 


Tork Regents 602, to 80s, per ton. 
Bcotch Regents 5 6 6 „„ „660 603. to 65s 

Ditto, Cups „„ %%% „% „% „6 
Kent and Essen 
Lincolnshire & Wisbeach 
BROWS, 60 
French 


HAY MABKETS, Satugpayr, Jan, 2, 


; evi |r wage, 
— Sis, . Bis, 55 55 25 


i Bai tao Wi ae. 
Seopa oy De IP . #4 4s, to & 
ares (per qr.) „ oP) ald Hho. to thes large, 286, to 30s 


MS 


Ww „ 0 9 
ee. 12 0 12 6 
Laid Crossed do., uu PSS FS ae ST 
Do. do. Wasbe dd . 0 12 6 
Laid Cheviot do. un washed . 11 0 12 6 
Do. do. washed „ „%%% „% „„ „% „ „ „„ 6 16 6 
White Cheviot do. do. 66 6 % % % „% „ „ „%„%„„ 2 0 24 0 
Imports ſor week. een — bags. 
once woah a» — 5 466% „% „% „%%% 10 99 
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‘| were certain your Scorbu ie Drops would cure lex. 


of the sales ion next week 
e and 
Frontees, 900 East 


Terms.—a, 6 months, cr oS per cent, dis.; b, ditto; e, ditto; 
Nine 7 


J. ditto; g. ditto; 1, 
the, or 3 per cent. dis. ; m, net cash; u, 3 months, or 1} per 


COLONIAL MARKETS —Tuesday Evening. 


S0Gan.—The market has opened with great firmness, and 
alth prices cannot be quoted dearer, yet the extreme rates 
have been poe pout, and a full emount of business 

ads. ae sold, 2,000 


115 


* 


5 
ik 
; 
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feliow-creatures ; there- 
„ that you will give thi» 
as possible. You remember, wien | 
I wae almost out of hopes of receiving 
suffering child, for I believe that I in- 
had been trying all but everything in order w 
day by day she continued to get 
strength lett ber, aud she was 0 
able to walk; body and head were covered all over . 
with seorbutie eruptions; her appetite bad vanielied , the eruv- 
tions would iteh in boch u Creadiui manner that she woud roll 
berself in agonies on the ground; ud she coul get my e 
whatever by night. Immedia'ely )ou raw ner, sou 1 me yoy 
pa a 4 
litile attention to your statement, at I bad tied +0 Wem Lah. g 
in » in; but bearing cf some wonderful cures made by you, I 
was det-rmined to give your drop: a trial; and, toriunately for 
I did so, Before she had taken one bottle of them ail the » 
ceased, her tite returned, and se enjoyed sound © 
sleep. By the time she had taken the secoud 
bottle, her skin was as Jair as apy person’s, the use uf her Ums 


benefit 
public 


Nb 
A 
af 


15 
5 


16 


8 _ * 


The Nonconformist. 


— 


January 28, 1852. 


‘was restored to her; and, I thank God, her health is now as 
good or better than it ever was. 


„Why, Sir, do you not make the case of Rolins pub- 
lic? I 3 it is yout duty to do so, When he first com- 
menced taking your drops, he had not a sound inch of flesh in 
him; his body was literally covered with large running wounds; 
and a celebrated physician of Plymouth, who ex him 
said, he never saw a man in such a condition in all his life.’ 1 
have lately seen him, and he informs me that he has but one 
wound left, which is less than the size of half a crown, and 
which is healing fast. He certainly looks like another man 
altogether. He told me that your Family Pills quickly restored 
his ve powers, and gave him good refreshing rest at night. 
He would have been a dead man . A time if you had not 
taken him in hand. 8 ue you every success, allow 
me to remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 


„WILLIAM MATTHEWS.” 
Holt, near Wimbourne, May 21, 1845 


To the Proprietor of Halse’s Scorbutic Drops.” 


„Sm. —It is due to you to state the astonishing cure your 
valuable medicine has caused to my wife. About five years 
in various parts of the body; she 

pp various medical gentlemen without deriving the 
least benefit; the disorder continued to increase, and latter! 


* 
: 


to a very tful extent, her body being covered with painfu 
—— unsightly — About six hoathe since I provi- 
entis 


y saw the advertisement of Halse’s Scorbutic 2 in 
the Salisbury Journal. I determined that my wife should give 
your medicine a trial, and accordingly purchased a bottle of 
sod Drops of Mr. Wheaton, your agent at Ringwood, and I 

ve not words to express my opinion of the medicine, but in 
the course of a fortnight she was perfectly cured, having taken 
two bottles of the Drops and one box of Pille. Six months 
have now elapsed, and she has had no return of the oar’ 

A bour of mine, Mr. John Sheers, yeoman, of Holt, 
Das a child eighteen months of age, which, since it had been 
four months old, had its head and face completely covered with 
scabs, causing itself and mother many sleepless nights. Now, 
as I was a witness of the truly wonderful effects of your incom- 
parable medicine in my wife’s case, | recommended it to my 
neighbour, and, after some persuasion, he purchased a bottle. 
He gave it to his child. The effect was miraculous, for in less 
than three weeks the child was perfectly cured. Truly, Halse’s 
Scorbutic Drops is a wonderful medicine, and I am convinced 
ln no one would be afflicted with the Scurvy if they knew its 
value, 


1 have recommended those Drops to many others in my 
neighbourhood ; a statement of their cases, if you wish, I will 
forward another time. With the greatest respect, 

remain, your obedient and obliged servant, 
“STEPHEN CULL.” 


Halee’s Seorbutie Drops are sold in bottles at 28. d., and in 
pint bottles, containing nearly six 28. 9d, bot:les, for 11s. 


Wholesale and Retail London Agents :—Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street; C. King, 41, Carter-street, Walworth ; Ed- 
wards, St. Paul’s; Butler and Harding, 4, Cheapside; Sutton 
and Co., Bow Churchyard; Newbury, St. Paul's: Johnston, 68, 
Cornhill ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Prout, 229, Strand; 
Hannay and Co., 68, Oxford-street, 


HALSE’S LETTERS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM, 


For the other letters on Medical Galvanism, Invalids are so- 
licited to send to Mr. Halse for his pamphlet. (See below.) 


Lerrer I. 


ARALYSIS.—TO INVALIDS.— 
GALVANIS™M has for a long time been resorted to as a 
erful remedial agent; but, unfortunately, it has been applied 
pean totally ignorant of its premarin. Can it, therefore, be 
wondered at that it has so frequently failed of producing any 
beneficial effects? My great improvement in the Galvanic Ape 
paratus was a method to regulate its power to the greatest 
nicety, so that an infant may be galvanised without experiencing 
the least unpleasantness; but no sooner do I make it public 
that I have made this discovery, than a host of imitators spring 
up like mushrooms, and state that they are also in possession of 
the secret ; and, by all I hear, a pretty mess they make of their 
secret. Now, all the world knows how eminently suesessful I 
have been in cases of — particularly in recent cases. 
This success I attribute entirely to my superior method of regu- 
lating the power of the galvanic apparatus; for, without à per- 
fect regulating power, it is utterly impossible to produce suc- 
cessful results. Scarcely a week passes but I have two or three 
ts who have been either galvanised by some pretender, or 
ve been using that ridiculous apparatus called the electro- 
magnetic or electro-galvanic apparatus, and, as may reasonably 
be expected, without the lightest benefit. Many pretenders in 
the country, having heard of my great success, and my high 
standing as a medical galvanist in Lande, have made it public 
that they have received instructions from me, and are acting as 
my agents; and, not satisfied with this, are actually selling ap- 
paratuses, representing them to be mine. I shall, of course, 
endeavour to put a stop to this. In the meantime, now state 
that my galvanic apparatuses can be procured from me only, as I 
employ no agents whatever. I will now endeavour to show how 
galvanism acts in cases of paralysis. Paralysis, or „ eon- 
sists of three varieties—the 1 parap 
local palsy. In the first, the patient 1 on one side 
only; in the second, the lower part of the body is affected on 
sides; and in the third kind, particular limb« are affected. 
The cause of the attacks is the withdrawal of nervous influence 
from the nerves and muscles of the various parts. Now, Gal. 
vanism hes been proved by the most eminent physiologists to 
be capable of supplying the nervous influence to those parts of 
the body which may be deficient of it, and hence the reason of 
its astoniehing effect in cases of paralysis. In ts thus 
afflicted, I find that some parts of the spine are less sensitive 
than other parts; and, until those parts are aroused into action, 
the twill not recover. Any medical man, who knows 
2 of Galvanism, will be at once convinced how. 
applicable Galvaniem must be to such complaints; for not only 
does it arouse the dormant nerves and muscles into action, but 
it eupplies them with that fluid of which they are deficient, viz., 
the nervous fluid. I think it, however, but fair to state that, in 
oases of paraiysis of long durat Las frequently fail as suc. 
oed, whilst in recent cases I generally t „ Still, Galvanism 
should be resorted to in every case of paralysis, no matter of 
how long duration it might have been, for it cannot possibly do 
any harm, end it may do good. I repeat, Galvanism is a power- 
fal remedy in cases of paralysis. 

Health is the greatest worldly bles-ing we can enjoy, and yet 
many invalids, for the sake of saving « few guineas, will pur- 
chase apparatuses which are entirely useless for medical pur- 
poses. Galvanism, they say, is Galvaniem, no matter whether 
the price of the ratus be much or little. They may as well 

3 

one of common sense who fee ous of tes e 

— hg wers of Galvanism will, for the sake of a few 
1—— his money away by purchasing an imperfect in- 

stead of a perfect a tus. He may as well not try Galvanism 
at all as try it with an inefiicient upparatus. These latter re- 
marks I address particularly to invalids; but how much stronger 
do they apply to medical men who are applying Galvanism ! 
They ind it fail of producing those wonderful effects which 1 
have found it to produce! And why is it? Simply because 
they are using an imperfect apparatus. Scarcely a day passes 
but I receive an order for my galvanic epparatus from medical 
men who have been using the small machines and found them 


conclude tating, that if Medical men employ Galvanism 
ot all in 8 — ce, they are bound, both in duty to them - 


selve patients to use thea atus in its perfect form. 
— —— The cash ty accompany the order. 


WILLIAM HOOPER HALSE, 
Bruns wick-square, London. 
— paralytic patients residing in the 
country to 
tuses; a8, 


one of A Tee Guinea Portable A 


WORKS BY DR. REED. 


HE POPE and his PRETENSIONS. Fifth 
Edition, Price 6d, and 3d. 


O FICTION: A Narrative Founded on Facts. 


Eleventh Edition, with Seven beautiful Illustrations, 
foolscap 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MARTHA : a Memorial of an Only and Beloved 
Sister. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 


HE ADVANCEMENT of RELIGION the 
CLAIM of the TIMES. A Course of Lectures. Second 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HE REVIVAL of RELIGION. A Narrative 


of the State of Religion at Wycliffe Chapel. Sixth Edition. 
2mo, neat wrapper, 4d. 


RACTS suited to an Effort for the Revival of 
Religion. 4s. per 100, 
HE DAT of PENTECOST. A Sermon. 


8vo, sewed, Is, 


MINENT PIETY ESSENTIAL to EMI- 
NENT USEFULNESS, Seventh Edition. 18mo, limp 


AN EFFICIENT MINISTRY. A Charge. 
18mo, limp cloth, 8d. 


ERSONAL. EFFORT for the SALVATION 


of MAN. A Manual for Christians. 32mo, neat, gilt 
edges, 3d, 


PERSON AL PIETY the GREAT CLAIM of 
the TIMES, amo, neat, gilt edges, 3d. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


18, Pancras-lane (one door from Queen-street), Cheapside. 


Ms. MILES respectfully informs her friends 


that she has fitted up her house for the accommodation 
of Commercial Gentlemen and Visitors, and hopes that the 
arrangements made for their comfort will ensure a continuance 
of their favours. 

The house is — and airy, situated half-way between Bow 
Church and the Mansion-house, and within a minute’s walk of 
the stands for omnibuses to the Railway Stations and all parts 
of the Metropolis. 


Trenms—Bed & Breakfast, 38. 6d. per day. 
SERVANTS INCLUDED. 


HE ALBANY CHAMBER LAMP, 4s. 
4s. 6d., and 5s. each. 


ReorsTerED Junz 15, 1851. 


The ALBANY CHAMBER LAMP CANDLES burn seven 
hours each, 10d. per box, twelve in a box. This is, without ex- 
ception, the most useful lamp ever invented: for carrying 
1 houses, for lighting halls, staircases, bedrooms, or night 
ght, is invaluable, 

May be obtained retail from Charles Parson, 210, Oxford- 
street; Neighbour and Son, 127, High Holborn; Samuel Gill, 
149, Regent-street; Geo Armstrong, 42, Old Bond-street ; 
and all respectable candie-dealers in town and country, and 
wholesale from the Manufacturer. 


S. CLARKE, ALBANY LAMP AND CANDLE MANUFAC- 
TORY, 55, ALBANY-STREET, REGENT’S-PARK; or J.C. 
and F. Field’s, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


N.B.—Beware of imitation; see that the- name, Albany 
Chamber Lamp, registered June 15, 1851, is stamped on the 
giass holder of the lamp; also the name on the Box of Candles 
PATENT ALBANY CHAMBER LAMP CANDLES, 8. Clarke, 
Manufacturer, London. 


2 5 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, all differ- 

ing in pattern, for the largest assortment ever 
collected together, are always on SALE at the Show-rooms of 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON. They are marked in plain figures, 
and at prices Ir with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£2 14s. to £5 10s.; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets 
of bars, £5 10s. to £12 12s.; bronzed fenders, complete, with 
standards, from 78. to £3; steel fenders, from £2 15s. to £6; 
irons, from 18. 9d. the set to £442, Sylvester, and all other 
Patent Stoves, ,with Radiating Hearth Plates, and Kitchen 


ges. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON is enabled to sell at these very re- 

duced charges from three simple causes, which he is most 

anxious the public should understand and appreciate. 
Firat,—From the frequency and extent of his purchases. 
Secoud,—From these purchases being made exclusively for 


cath. 

And last, not least, from the non-allowance of the usual dis- 
count of ten or fifteen per cent. to architects, builders, &., on 
the amount of goods sold through their recommendation, by 
which 2 the price of such goods is, of course, en- 


hanced to, at the very least, the extent of the discount. 


E BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom ie WILLIAM 8. EURTON’S. He has 
added to his SHOW-ROOMS TWO VERY LARGE ONES, 
which are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and 


are marked, in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his Establia 

tinguished in this country. Common Iron Bedsteads, from 
126. 6d.; Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 15s, 6d.; P 
Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail ts and sacking, 
from 16s. 6d.; and Cots, from „ each, Handsome orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteade, in great variety, from £3 68. 


to £31. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has completed some extensive altera- 
in b 3, by which he has TEN LARGE SHOW. 
er 0 GENERAL FURNISHING IRON. 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURN TRON. 
MONGERY, including cutlery, nickel silver, and plated and 
japanned wares, 80 arran classified that u may 
one ane stones make — 7 vost) f mo 
stalogue with engra gs, sen per ree, 
returned * artiele not ved of. de 
39, Oxfurd-street Her of Newman - street); Nos. 1 and 2, 
Newman-street; and 4 and 5, Perry’s-place, 
f Established A. D. 1820, 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE. — Dr. DE LA 

MOTTE’S nutritive, health-restoring, AROMATIC CHOCO. 
LATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This 
checolate contains the 4 virtues of the Sassafras root, 
which bas been long in greatestimation for its purifying 
and alterative properties. The aromatic — 1 — is very 
grateful to the stomach), most invalids require for breakfast and 
evening repast to promote digestion, and toa 
property in the customary breakfast and supper may, in a great 
measure, be attributed the frequency of cases o ion 
generally termed bilious. It has been y in 
correcting the state of the digestive organs, &c., from whence 
arise many diseases, such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheu- 
press ene 1 hn — 1 of the stomach, and 
a sluggizh state o ver and intestines, occasioning fiatu- 
lence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic asthma, it is much re- 


ppara- 
instructions, they will be enabled to apply 
themselves, without the least pain, and fully as 
as be could wt his own residence, 


— 


Gold in packets, by the PATENTEE, 12, Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand, London; alto by Chemists and others, 


LD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S GENUINE 
submitting rhe tencepuriiia to the consideration of the Poople 
of England, we —4 D by the same motives which 
dictated its promulgation in America. 


This Compound Sarsaparilla of Old Dr. Townsend has nothing 
in common with peparations bearing the name in England or 
America, Prepared by one of the ablest American ists, 
having gained the approbation of a great and respectable body 
of American Physicians and Druggists, universally approved 
and adopted by the American people, and forming a compound 
of all the rarest medicinal roots, seeds, plants, and flowers that 
grow on American soil, it may truly be called the Great and 
Good American Remedy. Living, as it were, amid sickness 
and disease in all its forms, ani tu! ying its multitudinous 

hases and manifestations in or Asylums, and at the 
ide of the sisk, for more than forty years, Dr. Townsend 
was qualified above all other men to prepare a medicine which 
4 — 1 a greater amount of good than any other mon 
now 


When received into the stomach it is digested like the food, 
and enters into the circulation precisely as the nutriment food 
of our aliment does. 


ITS FIRST REMEDIAL ACTION I8 UPON THE BLOCD, . 


and through that upon every other part where it is needed It 
is in this way that this medicine supplies the blood with con- 
stituents which it needs, and removes that which it does not 
need. In this way it purifies the blood of excess of bile, acids, 
and alkalies, of pus, of all foreign and morbid matter, and 
brings it into a pa condition. In this way it quickers or 
moderates the circula producing coolness, warmth, or per- 
spiration. In this way it is that this medicine is conveyed to 
e liver, where it allays inflammation, or relieves congestions, 
removes obstructions, cleanses and heals abscesses, dissolves 
gummy or thickened bile, and excites healthy secretions in this 
0 „In this way also is this medicine conducted to the lunge, 
where it assuages ation, allays trritation, relieves couyh, . 
romotes dissolves tubercles, and heals ulcera- 
— In manner it acts on the stomach to neutralize 
acidity, removes flatulence, debility, heartburn, nausea, rcetore 
tone, appetite, &c. In the same way this good medicine, acts 
u kidneys, on the bowels, on the uterus, the ovaria, and 
alt internal organa, and not less effectually on the glandular and 
lympathetic system, on the joints, bones, and the skin. 


It is 5 enriching, and purifying the Blood, that 
old Dr. Townsend's Sarsa effecta so many and wondertul 
cures. Physiological science has demonstrated the truth of 
what is asserted in Holy Writ, that the Blood is the Life.” 
Upon this fluid all the tisanes of the body depend for their main. 
tenance and repletion. It carries to and maintains vitality in 
every part — its circulation and omnipresence. It replenishes 
the wastes of the system, elaborates the food, decomposes the 
air, and imbibes vitality from it; regulates the corporeal tem- 
perature, and gives to every solid and fluid its appropriate sub- 
stance or secretion—earthy end mineral substance, gelatine, 
marrow and membrane to the bonea—fibrine to the muscles, 
tendons and ligaments—nervous matter to the brain and nerves 
—cells to the lungs—lining to all the cavities; parenchymatous 
and inveajing substances to the viscera; coats, coverings, c., 
to all the vessels ; hair to the head—nails to the fingers and toce ; 
urine to the kidneys; bile to the liver—gastric juice to the sto- 
mach—sinovial fluid to the joints—tears to the eyes; saliva to 
the mouth; moisture to the skin, and every necessary fluid to 
lubricate the entire frame-work of the system, to preserve it from 
friction and inflammation. 


Now, if by any means this important fluid becomes corrupt 
or diseased, and the secreting organs fail to relieve it of the 
morbid matter, the whole system feels the shock, and must, 
sooner or later, sink under it, unless relieved by the proper 
remedy. When this virulent matter is thrown to the skin, it 
shows its disorganizing and violent infinence in a multitude of 
cutaneous diseases, as salt rheum, scald head, erysipelas, oh ile 
swellings, scarlet fever, measles, small pox, chicken or kine poz, 

ulcers, bot 8, pruritus or ilch, eruptions, 
blotches, excoriations, and itching, burning eores over the face, 
forehead, and breaet. When thrown upon the cords and joints, 
rheumatism in all its forms areinduced, when upon the kidneys, 
it produces pain, heat, calculi, diabetes, or strangury, excess or 
deficiency of urine, with inflammation and other sad disorders 
of the bladder, 


When carried by the circulation to the bones, the morbid 
matter destroys the animal and earthy substances of these 
tissues, producing necrosis, i. e., decay or ulceration of the bones. 
When conveyed to the Liver, all forms of hepatic or bilious 
diseases are the unavoidable product. When to the Lungs, it 
produces catarrh, asthma, tubercl:s, cough, expec- 
toration, and final consumption. When to the stomach, the 
effects are inflammation, estion, sick headache, vomiting, 
loss of tone and appetite, and a tainting, sinking sensation, bring- 
ing troubles and disorders of the whole system. When it seizes 
2 the Brain, spinal marrow, or nervous system, it brings on 
tie doloureux, or neuralgia, chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, hys‘eria 
palsy, ’ ily, idiocy, and many otber distressing 
ailments both of body and mind, When to the Eyes, opthalmia ; 
to the Kars, ottorrhea; to the Throat, bronchitis, croup, Sc. 
Thus, ali the maladies known to the human system are induced 
by a corrupt state of the blood. 


If there is arrest of action in any of the viscera, immediate] 
they begin to decay; if any fluid ceases to circulate, or to vA 
changed for fresh, it becomes a mass of corruption, and a malig- 
nant enemy to the living fluids and solids. It tue blood staznates, 
it spoils ; if the bile does not off and give place te flesh, it 
— Le — 8 is * ruins Ey = blood. The 

» secretion, every function, every fluid 
depends for their health upon action, circulation, . . giving 
. 1 and the moment these cease, disease, decay, and 


In thus tracing the causes and manifestations of disease, we 

— how cae ul and — ppt — Kr of Providence 

adaptin relations of cause 7 - 
70 file and d effect, of action aud re 


All nature abounds with the truth that every active substance 
has its — or corrective. All poisons have their antidotes, 
= all a have their remedies, did we but know them. 

le was Dr, * 
1 * — prineip | Townsend guided in the disco 


salou tate’ s grant pry ‘of Seton, Man 
. 0 ases. Nothin 

could be better for all diseases of children, us measles, Axton, 

small, or kine-pox ; mumps, quincy, 

parte yh ever, — — and 4 4 — kinds, 
—and e ere can be no di ty i 

getting them to take it. It is the very sop cap alae 

| BEST SPRING MEDICINE 


To cleanse the blood, liver, stomach, kidnays, and skin, 
In FEMALE and NERVOUS DISEASES, this great remedy 


marvels. Gives strength to weak organs, weak nerves 
weak stomach, and debilitated muscles and 
the blood, and all the fluids of the body. ee eee 


In coughs, colds, bronchitis, weak or tight chests, palpitationof 


the heart, and consumptions, the Old Doctor’s Sarsaparilla 
— — „It has done, aud will do, what no other 


POMEROY, ANDREWS, & co., SoLz PRoFRIETORS, 
GBAND IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, 373, STRAND, 
LONDON (adjoining Exeter-hall). 


CavtTion.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend is now over 70 f 
ges and has been known as the Author and Blsskarer — 
BIL 14 SENC E ORIGINAL TOWNSEND SARSAPA- 


To guard against wy in the purchase of this 
the Portrait, F Arms yee emblem of the Lion 
o 
; without these none is 


of 

and the 

no Bogie), the Signature of the nt yg will be | 
Meck- un, . Quanzs, 7s, 64, 
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Just published, in crown 8vo, neatly 400 pages, price 48. cloth, 


THE HALF 


CENTURY: 


ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, 


(1800 ro 1850). ° 
By WASHINGTON WILKS. 


po * History, says — eminent Dr. 22 re may be defined as the bi 
uthor has endeavoured to write—very y of course—the inner lif th 

a nation,” continues this celebrated Writer, is twofold, external n 
8 intellectual, and political progress: the latter has generally been 
chiefly of wars.” The last clause 1e, unhappily, emphatically true of our own times. Fifteen of the fifty 


subsequent thirty-fi ; 
profound and uninterrupted peace,” On the shores of the Mediterranean, y-five are not entitled to 


our ships and troops have destroyed or yielded up lives as valuable as th hi 
tinent. To those scenes Alison’s powerful but — pen has e ., 
been brought down ” to within a few years of the present time, 


the reign of Victoria. Mies Martineau’s very admirable “ History of England since the Peace 


consumed in almost uuintermittent and furious war, and the 


phy of a nation.” 7 15 hp of this ry eg 1＋ 

ast century. ‘The life o 

and internal—its transactions with other — and its own 

lected by history, and the former has consisted 

2 —1 passed, ere 
st „ ‘a per 

in the Chinese seas, and among the Indian vt 

con- 
given ample portraiture. Russell's unsatisfying Annals 

Smollett’s “ Continuation of Hume” has : pons to 


* 
bulk and expensiveness prevent its general accessibility. Other popular histories run over th has scarcely a fault except that its 


b the present endeavour. The writer’s purpose, then, is 


o same region with a curtness that 


to furnish, however imperfectly, a history of opinions rather than 


events; a retrospoct of political and social progress ;—to use occurrences as bones u ich 
life—deal with wars chiefly as to their causes and results—enter the camp only when a treaty, 4 11 3 


even the narration of legislative proceedings to the exhibition of what the people felt and did. From the 


commencement of the 


century, to the restoration of peace in 1815—thence to the enactment of the Reform Bill—and thence to the present time, form 


the natural divisions of the narrative. 


LONDON: CHARLES GILPIN, 5, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


(\HANDELIERS for GAS or CANDLES.— 


Gas, at its present price, is the most economical light for 
private dwellings, and Glass its safest and best conductor, ad- 
mitting of neither deposit nor corrosion, GLASS CHANDE. 
LIERS for Gas may be seen, in eve peng > Ey form and grada- 
tion of price, at APSLEY PELLATT and CO’S. (late Pellatt and 
age? Glass Manufactory, Holland-street, Biackfriars-road. 
No Foreign drops used. Table Glass and China of every 
description. 


SMOKE ACT. 


EST WELCH COALS, free from smoke in 
4 burning, delivered at 23s. per ton. The favour of a trial 
solicited by | E. and W. STURGE. 


Bridge Wharf, City-road. 


— 


Couxcr. MEDAL.—Messrs. EVANS, SON, 
and Co, of King William-street, London.bridge, havin 
purchased the splendid selection of STOVE GRATES, for whic 
the jury of Class No. 23 has awarded a Council Medal, beg to 
call the attention of the nobility and gentry of the United 
Kingdom to this magnificent display of English manufacture, 
which are to be disposed of on reasonable terms. The collection 
i neludes the beautiful grate selected by her Majesty for Osborne, 
the only commission Majesty has been pleased to give for 
this descri of manufacture, Mesers, Evans, Son, and Co., 
have had good fortune also to secure the splendid chimney- 
pieces exhibited in the Crystal Palace in connexion with 
stoves, of which honourable mention is made by the jurors. In 
addition to the above remarkable display, may be seen in their 
show-rooms the beautiful stoves selected by H. R H. the Prince 
of Prussia, also those purchased for the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Wurtemburg, the Pacha of Egypt, and other dist in- 
guished personages, for which prize medals were awarded, The 
whole are now open for inspection, and may be viewed on ap- 
— at Evane, Son, and Co.’s manufactory, 38, King Wil. 
-sreet, City. 


DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR 
WHISKERS, &c.! 


MAN Y preparations for the Hair have been in- 
troduced to the public, but none have gained such a 
world-wide celebrity and immense sale as MISS DEAN'S 
CRINILENE. It is guaranteed to produce WHISKERS, 
MOUSTACHES, EYEBKOWS, &e., in three or four weeks, 
with the utmost certainty ; and will be found eminently suc- 
cessful in nourishing, — and beautifying the hair, check- 
ing and preventing gre n all its stages, strengthening weak 
hale, enting its falling off, Ne. &c. For the reproduction 
of in baldness, from whatever — and at whatever age, 
it stands unrivalled, never having failed. One trial only is 
solicited to prove the fact. It is an elegantly-scented prepara- 
tion, and sufficient for three months’ use will be sent (post-free) 
on receipt of * 25 Postage-stamps, by Mise DEAN, 48, 
Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, Londen. At home daily from 
Eleven till One. 
For Children it is indispensable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head of hair. 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 3 

“1 constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It res 
my hair pe y.”"—Mra. Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

L have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene.”—Mr. Gray, Eaton-square, Chelsea. 

Professor Ure, on anal the Crinilene, says :“ It is per- 
fectly free = any ray bey colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is deli- 
cate and very persistent.“ | 


CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS! 


gen by Miss 
e y Dean, 


YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! AND WHAT FIT FOR! 
** See yourself as others see you.”—Burns. 

N EXTRAORDIN cane NUMBER of 
Literary Persons, Divines of ae Denom have 
been received by tne ORIGINAL GRAPHIOLOGIST, who 800 
tinues to give her novel and interesting delineations of Cha- 
eee 2 oes 
of paper. Persons esirous of ko 


a speeimen 

age (enclosing thirteen postage-stamps), to 
-GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, jon, and they will 
receive in a few days ce detail of the gifts, defecis, 


writer, with many other 
er hitherto unsuspected. 
All communications are considered strictly confidential. 
te | 
GRATIS! GRATIS! 


RE YOU IN LOVE? A little plain 
— advice to all on this interesting subject, sent gratui- 
: J, post free, by Miss Graham, on receipt of four postage- 


A great deal of sound advice in a small compase.”—Atlas. 


ssa ge who 1 2 — 
to ö book; ey foilow its 
précepts it will save them a 204 of trouble. Ladies’ News. 


Addr : 
loan Miss Ellen Graham, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, 


WATTS AND ITS SUPPLEMENT IN ONE. 


NEW EDITION OF 


THE HYMN-BOOK. 


In DOUBLE COLUMNS, 16mo, eg Be | oe Price 38. 6d.; wit 
, a beautitully-printed Bible orocco, 158. 


Notices of the New Edition. 


The British Banner,” Nov., 1851. 

** While the book is one of exceeding excellence, the present 
Edition is one of unsurpassed beauty—presenting in double 
columns, within a small space, and ata very limited cost, a pub- 
lication which deserves the widest diffusion.” 

The Christian Spectator,” Oct., 1851. 


„We have taken some trouble to examine and compare thie 
book with the works of a similar character. The task has 
brought to our notice many of the choicest specimens of sacred 
poetry. We believe it to be the most complete collection of 
sacred hymns that we have.“ 


Specimen of the 18mo Edition.—3s. 64d. 
THE CHURCH—ITS REVIVAL. 
P C.M. Salem. Devizes. 
6 13 The church restored. Peal. cii. WATTS. 


LET Zion and her sons rejoice, 
Behold the promised hour ; 

Her God hath heard her mourning voice, 
And comes to exalt his power. 


Specimen of 32mo Edition.—2s. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


643 L. M. Penitence. Doversdale. 
The power and glory of God. XEBLE, 


O GOD of mercy, God of might, 

How should weak sinners bear the sight, 
If, as thy power is surely here, 

Thine open glory should appear. 


The 48mo Edition.—Price 18. Ad. 


3 1 5 776. Hothem. 

Brotherly Love. wWRstxy. 
JESUS, Lord, we look to thee ; 
Let us in Wy name agree; 

Show thyself the Prince of Peace; 
Bid all strife for ever cease. 

y thy reconciling love, 

very stumbling-block remove ; 
Each to each unite, endear ; 

Come and spread thy banner here. 


THE GREAT ADVANTAGES OF THIS BOOK ARE. — 


1.—IT RENDBRS UNNECESSARY THE USE OF MANY BOOKS— 
since it combines in one, upwards of Kight Hundred 
carefully-selected Psalms Hymns, Three Hundred 
and Forty of which are from Dr. Watts. 

2.—Tue —— — or oy ee 
which, tegether with a nov tem of Indexes, rea- 
ders it a most accessible — 1 
and private worship. 

As 
pape, wr 4 or Sunday-scholar, a. be Magee 
of their small meant, to purchase the Supplement used 

by the congregation. 


4.—THE SEOURITY THAT ALTERATIONS WILL MOT BE MADE Im 
th took belng steresty ped ro that its contihuance may 
* 
be depended on. ‘ 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESS. 
„The selection of Hymns is remarkabl 


ery ort Ripe alt ro ee raping the ind tat be 


yet fallen into our —Evangelical . 

NA The of on book 
for the entire community is an object much to be recommended.” 
—Christian Witness. 


ST ya 
our en so adm a or general use 
— churches.“ — Christian — 
1 7 . — — — Hymn-book in which we could so readily 
od a hymn to suit avy particular state 
thought as in this.” Independent M 
With this book we are in perfect delight.” —Sunday. school 
Magazine. 


„Dr. Reed has met the need with great propriety, skill, and 
taste.”—Nonconformist, | 


A liberal allowance to Congregations and Schools ordering in 
quantities. A large assortment in various bindings constantly 
on hand for the supply of home and foreign orders. 

Ministers Obtain Specimen P at the Publisher’s, 
upon — free of — * 

Special Title-pages, g the book to any locality, are 
iupplied, free of cost, 128 ' * 1, 


Warp and Co., 27, Pateruoster- row. 


mind or train of | 6 lds. 


— — 
| TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
PROPOSALS MUST [BE LODGED AT THE HEAD.- 


OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGEN- 
Qs, ON OR BEFORE ier MARCH. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


oi Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 
Institution peculiar) adapted to afford provisions for 

families. It is a PuRELY Morva. Assurance Socrery. 

WHOLE Prorrrs are allocated every runs Yeans 1 


Policies of more than five years’ duration. N 228 
the case of a Proprietary Company, diverted an take eke 
are Assured .and paid away to Shareholders. The additions 
which have already been made to Policies afford the clearest 


evidence of the prosperity of the Instituti o 
vantages derived by its Members. ee 


Since the Society was instituted in 1831, th if 
Policies have been at the rate of Two Pounda — ome gl 
Annum, not only on the sums Assured, but also on all the 
additions accumulated from time to time, so that the Bonus of 
Two Pounds per Cent, declared at let March, 1850, was equal. 
to about Two Pounds Touran SHILLINGS PgR Cunt. per 
Annum on the sums originally assured by the earlier Policies, 

The total additions to Policies made and preced 
lst March, 1850, amounted to Four K. K. AND 3 
THovusanD Six HUNDRED AND Stxty-Five Pounds. 


EFFECT OF ADDITIONS, 


On a Poxtcy For £1,000, dated let March, 1882, £1486 76. 8d. 
will be payable, if it become a claim, during the current year, 
after payment of this year’s Premium. This is an addition of 
nearly ForTY-nINB per Cent. on the Sum AssuRED. Supposing 
such a Policy to have been effected at the of Thirty, the 
additions, if now applied in reduction of the future Premium, 
would reduce the Premium from £25 10s, 10d. to £8 15s. 8d., 
being Seventeen Shillings and Sixpence, or Seven-eighths of a 
Pound per Cent. only on the sum Aseured ; and even this small 
payment must be every nun Lans during the sub- 
sistence of the Policy, and may not only ultimately be ertin- 
guished, but leave further additions to be after 8 made to 
the Policy. | 


The ADDITIONS or BONUSES may, in the option of the 
Assured, be applied thus— 

1, They may be added to the sum payable at death ; 

2. They may be commuted into a present payment; or, 

3. They may be applied in reduction of the future a 
AMOUNT ASSURED 6 6 66 % „ 606% 660 „60 S3, 600, 000 
ANNUAL REKVENUB . 180,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND ........ f 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, be had (free) on 

application at the Bociety’s Offices. Ng . 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
% Medical Referees paid by the Soclet;. 


OUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES. — These 
JUJUBES are composed of the most approved expecto- 

rants, with pure Gum, which relieving the air passages 
present a safe, 4 at and en — 42 in all cases o 
asthma, dronehitie, difficult n, consumptive com- 
plaints, and other affections of the chest and lungs. 
Prepared and sold wholesale pent by WARRICK BROTHERS, 
London; and retail by all and druggists throughout 
the country. Price ls. 14d., per box, with directions. 


— W 


„ Costly thy babit as thy purse can buy, 
Por the apperel oft proclaline the man!" HaMLer, 

* WINTER COATS, 73, CORNHIL 

Am. EN in Whitneys, Devons, and 


me 1 16 0 

FOX’S LLAMA PALETOT T. . „ „„er LA 6 

FOX’S BEAUFORT (Business or Riding Dee LM O 
All sizes of the before-named kept ready for imme- 


diate wear. 
FOX’S BLACK DRESS COATS (colours warranted) 210 0 
BLACK DRESS TROUSERS, 5s.; and fancy 
DOES IN. eeeeeeCeeeeeaeeezeeceeeGeeeeeeeneecee from 0 18 0 


All goods first-class, but at prices to meet the requirements of 
the most economical. Gentlemen particular as to fashion are 
specially invited. 


Ons vn FOX, PRACTICAL TAILOR and TROUSER 
. MAKER, 73, CORNHILL, 


Same side of the way as the Royal Exchange, 


ASTONISHING, YET TRUE. 


HE Stock of BENETFINK and CO 
89 and 90, CHEAPBIDE, and 1, IRON MONGER-LA 


At this ~ ey | house can be 
furnished for Five Pounds, the articles of the best quality and 
workmanship. . 

THE PATENT J «PLATED 


DEPART 
* r now — cane my Aa Plate. 833 
AM ee ee Seren ae and thie, covered 
with a thick coating of Silver by patent Electro 
renders detection from real silver impossible. The prices below 
for best quality: 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 

n. 4 Kino’s THREADED, os Vi0- 

6 Dessert or 6 Teaspoons 


eeeeeeevee eee 10s. Od. 


Forks 6 or 
G Table do. do... 12s. 64. 6 Table do. do. 
TEA AND COFFEE 1 IN GREAT 
VARIETY. 


Cot Pattern, richly en- 
ved 


Albert and other pattern b 
oon gta = Bn Ree a os 
offeepnt to eeeerte eerere 
Ewer, gilt inside.. 18. | Cream Ewer, gilt inside.. 20s 
—— do. ee Sugar-basin do. ee 28¢. 


an 
Cand 
elegant 7 — — Bet ol Gen Corner Dishes 


THE CUTLERY DEPARTMENT 
is also one to which B. and Co. attach the utmost importance, 
as they manufacture all their blades of the best material, the 
difference in HU solely in the more expensive han- 
dles and superiority of finish. 

Fine Balance Ivory Table Knives, lg dozen. Ditto 
Desserts, 98. per dozen. Carvers, 4s, per pair. 

A Bet of Electro-plated Desserts, containing Twelve Knives 
and Twelve Forks, in handsome mahogany case, 50s. | n 
All orders amounting to £5 and upwards forwarded to any 
N. B.— An illustrated priced Catalogee sent free on appll- 


cation. gg and 90, CHEAPSIDE. 


* 1 54 — ö * 
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The Nonconkormist. 


1852. 


THE LONDON MUTUAL LIFE AND GUARANTEE 


SOCIETY : 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
WITH A GUARANTEE FUND £650,000. 
HEAD OFFICES, No. 63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


ee 


TRUSTEES, 


STEPHEN OLDING, Esq., Clement's-lane. 
THOMAS SPALDING, Esq., Drury-lane. 


Henry Tucker, Esq., Stamford-hill. 
EDWARD SWAINE, Exq , 185, Piccadilly. 


DIRECTORS. 


Peter BROAD, Esq., Tavistock- street, and Shepherd's-bush. 
THomas CHAMBERS, Esq., Temple, and 7, Gt. Cumberland-st. 
JosH. Davis, Esq., Stock Exchange, and Hackney. 

Gro. STANLEY HINCHLIFF, Esq., St. Peter's, Hammersmith. 
JOHN S. MAndkrsox, Esq., Cheapside, and Peckham. 


B. W. Hiox tw, Esq., 9, Noble-street, and Nor wood. 
Grorck Moore, Esq., Holborn, and Brixton. 

CHARLES Reep, Esq., F. S. A., Paternoster-row, aud Hackney, 
JosgrpH Tucker, Esq., Gresham, street, and Woodford. 
GROROE WILSON, Esq., Westminster, and Notting: hill. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Tuomas BVILL Peacock, Esq., M. D., Finsbury-eireus. 


E. Pyx Situ, Esq., F. R. C. S., Billiter-squaro. 


AUDITORS. 


WILLIAM Hopwoop, Esq., Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row. 
Kpwin Fox, Esq., St. Helen’s-place. 


J. PARRINGTON, Esq., 16, King-street, City. 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs, FIncH & SmeruearD, Moorgate-street. 


Jos. Musxrrr XETrs, Esq., Gray’s-inn. 


DISTINCTIVE 


Ail policies indisputable, except in cases of premeditated fraud. 


FEATURES. 


he Directors give favourable consideration to proposals from diseased or non-select cases at premiums proportioned to the 


risk, a system especially advantageous to parties whose health may have been impaired by over attention to business, foreign 


revidence, &c. 


Policies issued by the Society render to employers security for fidelity far superior to that given by private bondamen, while, 
by a plan peculiar to this Society, the combination therewith of life insurance contracts also to the family of the employed (whose 
— remains unimpeached) the amount of the sum aseured, should death occur during the existence of the contract. 

Advances made with personal security on life policies effected in this office, and the full value given forthe surrender of same. 
No charge for policy stamps or astignments. The fee of the medical adviser to the life proposed for assurance paid by the Society, 
whether the cane be accepted or not, and all communications regarded as strictly ecnfidential. ae 

Assurances effected daily from 10 to 4 o’clock, on application to the Secretary, or to any of the provincial agencies. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal for life, honesty guarantee, and loan, with every other information, may be obtained of the 
gecretary, at the Society’s office, to whom, likewise, persons desirous of being appointed agents in London or provincial towns are 


quested to apply either personally or by letter. 


G5" LOANS GRANTED TO THE MEMBERS ON PERSONAL SECURITY. 


(By order), II. C. EIFFE, Secretary. 


British Empire Mutual Life & Fire Assurance Offices, 


37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


PRINCIPLES. 


These Societies are entirely distinct in their funds and management. 


wm Co le 


. They adjust equitably the payments and profits of each Member. 
. And return each Member the entire surplus, above the cost price to the Offices of his insurance. SS 
And lend the amount assured to the Member, should he require it, ou security, to be repaid by certain instalments, the 


Member receiving the amount nett, without any deduction for legal expenses, ; 
5. The justice of their principles, and their suitability to the wants of the public, have obtained the approbation and recom- 


mendation of the public journals, and an amount of business very far beyond the most sanguine expectations of their founders. 


6. In the Life Company there is a large Capital accumulated; in the lire Society a subscribed Guarantee Fund. 
7. In the Life Cumpany about Five per Cent., and in the Fire Society lees than half of the premiums have covered all losses. 
8 The Life Company transacts all kinds of assurence business, involving lors by life contingencies, includioag the important 


branch of invalid lives. 


9. Both Offices have introduced novel and useful improvements in assurance business. 


as ‘| 
LI FR. | FIRE, 
NEW POLICIES ISSUED. : 
| No. | Amount. | No. Amount. 
1851 eee, eee r Nn 

55 2 6 „„ „ „6 %%%%%%%%%%„„ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ „„ 1065 £211,271 1898 £740,031 

SS PPP. ²·˙1m·w ⅛ »r; b n!. ⁰Ürä̃ ũßͤ——8 | 803 136,365 1680 656,425 

dene in 1851 over 10 eee ee eee ee | 256 | £74,906 | 218 | £83,606 
6 ei J 


Pros pectuses and every information may be had on application at the head Office, or of the Agents throughout 


the country. 


5 — 


W. S. GOVER, Actuary and Secretary. 


NEW BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
Price 3a. 6d., neatly bound (nearly 400 pages), 


LASSICAL SELECTIONS from BRITISH 

PROSE WRITERS. Chiefly illustrative of the Principles 

of Intellectual, Civil, and Religious Freedom—of Peace, Philan- 

thropy, and Social Advancement. It is enriched with the best 
passages from the following among other authors :— 


Milton. Addison. Burke. 
Robert Hall. Sheridan. Channing. 
Macaulay. John Foster. Sydney Smith. 
Hallam. Brougham. Curran, 
Baptist Noel, Oiinthus Gregory. Dickens. 
South. Charles J. Fox. Mackintosh. 
Edward Miall. Gibbon. Chalmers, 


Jonathan Dymond. Pitt. Louis Kossuth. 
London: A. Cocksuaw, 41, Ludgate-hill; and all Booksellers, 


——— — 


NEW WORK 
By PROFESSOR JOHN BROWN, D.D. 
Published this Day, 
— RESURRECTION OF LIFE: An 


— Exposition of Ist Corinthians, 15th Chapter. lu 8vo, 88. 
cloth. 


Also, by the same Author, 


ISCOURSES AND SAYINGS OF OUR 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, Illustrated in aSeries of Expo- 
sitions. Three large Volumes, 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


XPOSITION OF OUR LORD'S INTER- 
CESSORY PRAYER (John xvii.): with a Discourse on 
the Relation of our Lord's Intercession to the Conversion of the 


World. 8vo, 78. | | 
XPOSITORY DISCOURSES ON FIRST 
EPISTLE OF PETER, Second Edition. Two large 
Volumes, 8vo, 21s. 
OMFORTABLE WORDS for CHRISTIAN 
PARENTS BEREAVED OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Second Edition, 18mo, 16. 64. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM OLIPHANT and Sons, 7, South Bridge. 
London: ILTON and Co. | ti 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 53., with six Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts, elegantly bound, 


EMORIALS FROM BENRHYDDING 


CONCERNING 
THE PLACE—ITS PEOPLE—ITS CURES. 


“This is the most handsome and well-embellished volume 
ever laid on ourtable. . . . . . Besides much that is 
entertaining, it gives the only real scientific viewof the Water 
Cure that we have met with, and presents it in a light that can- 
not fail to commend it to every unprejudiced mind. The work 
is published from a sense of benefits received, and a desire to 
enlighten the community.”— British Friend. 


London: CHARLEs GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


The CIIEAP ISSUE” of COBBIN’S Edition of BARNES 
will CLOSE on MARCH I. As none will be sold at the present 
reduced Cash price after that date, it is essential to order now 


ARNES’S NOTES on NEW TESTAMENT 


and ISAIAH. Twelve Vols. bound in cloth (5,600 pages, 
with numerous Engravinge, Map, and Portrait of the Author), 
for One Guinea! Also, Notes on Job, uniform, 2 vols. 5s, Any 
of the Volumes may be had senarate. The price of the 14 vols. 
will be permanently raised on March 1. The Notes on Revela- 
tion, Copyright in Great Britain, will be published (in March) 
exclusively in ‘*Cobbin’« Au horized Edition.” Post-office 
Orders payable to Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row, 


— — 


WILLIAM CRELLIN, 
TAILOR AND TROUSER MAKER, 


3, GEORGE-YARD, LOMBARD-STREET, 


BESS to return his grateful acknowledgments 
to those gentlemen who have honoured him with their 
orders during the pa-t year, and, while requesting their con- 
tinued patronage, would venture aleo to solicit the favour of their 
kind recommendation in the circle of their friends. He respect. 
fully assures those whom he has rot hitherto had the pleasure 
of serving, that it is his constant effort to meet the wishes and 
secure the approbation of his customers in respect to quality, 
style, and price, and to supply an article of genuine worth, 
relying on their recognition of his success in these attempts for 
the hope of permanent support, 


\ 


PAR SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, for LIFE ASSURANCE and AN- 
NUITIES, No. 14, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Established 1837—Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


LONDON OFFICE, No. 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 


TRUSTRES. : 
The Rt. Hon. William Johnston, of Kirkhill. 
Charles Cowan, Esq., M.P. William Campbell, Eeq., of 
John Masterman, Jun., Es}., Tillichewan. i 
Banker, London. James Peddie, Esq., W. S. 


MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Dr. Robert Dick, 16, Monmouth-road, Westbourn-grove, 


BANKERS. oe 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters, and Co., 35, Nicholas-lane, 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Nicholson and Parker, 48, Lime-street. 


AGENT AND SECRETARY. 
George Grant. 


The Directors beg to call the attention of the Public to the 
principles of this Institution, of which a brief statement is 
annexed, in the conviction that they offer to Assurers greater 
advantages than those of any other office. 


The whole provisions have been framed with an exclusive 
view to the common benefit of the Members, and are as liberal 
as a due regard to safety aud right principle will admit. 


Resolutions have been adopted, the effect of which is to render 
policies indisputabie except on the ground of fraud. 


I. ANNUAL PREMIUM FoR £100 wiTH WHOLE PROFITs, 
Ares 2 | 390] 35 | 40 | 4 | 30 | 55 
18 11 


55 
1 


II. ANNUAL PREMIUM ron £100 wiTH WHOLE PROFITS, 
PAYABLE FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS ONLY. 


S | #i 6 
“£27 10 f 2 10 82 14 62 19 8 3 6444149 
III. ANNUAL PREMIUM For £109 PAYABLE ON ATTAINING THE 
AGE OF 60, OR AT DEATH, IF THAT OCCUR SOONER, 
oo’ Vie ae eae ee. eae 
42041272 2156390 [49 11 
IV. ANNUAL PREMIUM ron 4100 ON ATTAINING THE AGE OF 50, 
OR AT DEATH, IF THAT OCCUR SOONER, 
Age 2025 | 3 | 35 | 40 * 
4213111366 1453519619911 


A Comparison of these Premiums with those of any other Socie’y 
will at once show the advantages secured. The Preniums 
payable for TWENTY-ONE YEARS ONLY are about the same as 
many Offices charge during the whole of life. 


THE PREMIUMS.*® 


The Premiums, being founded on modern data, are charged 
at such a rate only as secures the perfect safety of the original 
contract. They are equally moderate with the Von-partict- 
pating scale of the Proprietary Companies, At early and 
middle ages they are abouta fourth lower than in any of the 
other Scottish Mutual Offices ; so that the cum usnoally charged 
—say at age thirty—for an Assurance of 41000, will secure 
£1230 in this Office. 


This arrangement, by which the premiums are reduced toa 
rate commensurate with the risk, is obviously more suited for 
securing a competent family provision, in case of early death, 
than that which, by the same yearly outlay, sccures a much 
emaller present eum, with the hope of prospective and con- 
tingent additions. 


It will be borne in mind, moreover, that the higher immediate 
assurance in this Office does not involve the sacrifice of the 
Members’ interest in the Profits; but that, on the contrary, 
there is good ground for anticipating as large eventual additions, 
for those who live to participate, as can be given on the system 
of the other Offices, notwithstanding their higher rates of 


premium. 
THE PROFITS. 


The Whole Surplus is divisible among those Members whose 
paid-up Premiums, with Accumulated Interest, amount to the 
tums in their Policies—a portion, also, being set aside at each 
Septennial Investigation for those whose Policies will be in this 
position in the course of the next seven years—to vest on their 
completing the accumulation. This principle, while it on the 
one hand avoids the anomaly of giving additions to those 
Policies which become claims in their earlier years, secures, on 
the other hand, that there is no member who has not been, in a 


pecuniary sense, a gainer by the transaction, who does not re- 
ceive a share of the Profits. 


According to the more usual system of division, the profits are 
distributed among the whole members indiscriminately. Thus 
the representatives of a person assured for £1,000, and dying in 
six or eight years after entry, will carry off not only the sum 
contracted for in his policy, but a farther sum in name of projit, 
although the premiums which he has lived to pay will not 
amount to one-fourth of his original assurance, and therefore 


the common fund has already been loser by him to the extent 
of more than £750. 


This indiscriminate distribution can be justified only on the 


plea that, an unnecessarily high premium having been taken, the 
earlier a compensation in the shape of bonus can be given the 


=" of the propriety of charging only an adequate rate at 
re — » 


The mode of returning the surplus, to those only who may 
have made surplus payments, must commend itself to the 
judgment of every unbiassed inquirer. Without attempting 
any unnecessarily minute system of distribution, it adjusts the 
respective interests of the various classes on the broad principle 
of equity, securing to Members of long standing the legitimate 
advantage of their greater payments into the common fund, 
without suljecting more recent entrants to disadvantage. __ 


In all points of practice—as in provision for the indcfeasibility 
of Policies, facility of license for travelling or residence abroad, 
and of obtaining advances on the value of the Policies—the 
regulations of the Society, as well as the administration, are as 
liberal as is consistent with right principle. 


THE PROGRESS OF TIE SOCIETY. 


| NUMBER OF PoLicigs Issukp has been 5,350 
COVERING ASsUKANCES amounting to upwards of .. £2 250,000 


. „ 41, 750,000 
3 470,000 
These results are the more satisfactory as the Directors hare 
Army adhered to their rule of aliowing no commission to any 
other than their own recognised official agents. 


All desirable information will be afforded by the London 
Secretary; by communicating with whom, residents in any 
part of the Kingdom can readily assure in this society, without 
tines for non-appearance, or any extra charge whatever. 


LONDON OFFICE, No. 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
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better. Its obvious inconsistence with equity is the best illus- 
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